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PREACHING IN A MAJOR KEY 


By Corwin C. Roacu 
_ Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 


A child coming across the phrase “sacred theology” got the con- 
sonants twisted and pronounced it “scared theology” instead. There 
is too much of that same twist in our religious thinking and preaching 
today. There is a danger that we end up with a scarehead religion 
with about the same proportion of battle, murder, and sudden 
death as we find in the headlines of the daily newspaper. We have 
turned the good news of God into the bad news about ourselves and 
our fellowmen. The emphasis starting in the aftermath of the first 
World War and gaining strength with the outbreak of the second has 
been upon the sin of man and the weakness of human nature. It is 
true that we needed a corrective for the sweetness and light of the 
over-optimistic Victorian Era, but those are the dear dead days be- 
yond recall and “judgment” preaching, especially in the hands of the 
enthusiastic neophytes, has been carried to the extreme. 

Certainly there are very few thoughtful people today who need to 
be convinced of the grim circumstances in which modern man finds 
himself, and the ignorance and folly which have brought him where 
he is. To continue an almost completely diagnostic preaching today 
smacks of hitting a man when he is down. It is like an overdose of 
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D.D.T. The pests which prey upon man and the crops he is trying 
to raise are done away with but the useful insects are destroyed as 
well. Much of the new preaching as it attacked the pests of human 
pride and complacency seems to have wiped out any vestige of hope. 
The result is a sterile religion, antiseptic perhaps, but ineffective. A 


defeatist faith has little to offer a world confronted by the confident 
philosophies of materialism at home and abroad. 

One of the valuable emphases in this new preaching is a return to 
the Old Testament, but it is here in one of its outstanding prophets 
that we find the antidote to the sweeping indictments of our modern 
doomsters. I refer to him whom for want of a better name we call 


the Second Isaiah. The modern preacher might well take to heart 
and make his own these gospel sermons of good news and encourage- 
ment preached centuries before the time of Christ. Indeed it is to 
his words that Jesus himself looks back as he begins his own ministry. 

I am well aware of the critical problems involved. About the only 
fact upon which modern scholars are agreed is that Isaiah 4off are 
not by the prophet of the eighth century. The date, authorship, pro- 
venance, source, and literary divisions of this material are all in dis- 
pute. The generally accepted opinion is that at least chh. 40-48 were 
written in Babylon shortly before its conquest by Cyrus in 538 B.C., 
and that chh. 56-66 at least were written in Palestine, perhaps a cen- 
tury or more after the composition of the first section. C. C. Torrey, 
Tie Second Isaiah, maintains that all of chh. 40-66 (including chh. 
34f which are generally regarded as similar in style and content to 
chh. 40ff) come from this later writer. Whether the definitive author 
of chh. 40-66 was responsible for all the material in these chapters, 
as Torrey holds, or whether he wrote merely the last eleven chapters 
and annotated more or less extensively the earlier material, whether 
-we should call him Second, Third, or Isaiah to the xth power, there 
is general agreement that he comes from the close of the fifth cen- 
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It is that later period rather than the time of Cyrus’ conquests 
Bsc has its points of relevance for our situation today. Like the 
Palestinian Jews of 400 B.C. we have passed through a period of re- 
construction. The uneasy truce between the two wars, 1918-1939, 
corresponds to the longer period 538 B.C. and following, during which 

- the Temple was rebuilt and there was a return from exile. (On the 
basis of Isa. 60:10, 62:6 it is generally held that the city walls had 
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CORWIN C. ROACH 3 
not yet been rebuilt by Nehemiah.) Perhaps very few Jews took ad- 
vantage of the more tolerant policy of the Persian kings to leave 
Babylon for Judah, but they probably made up in exuberance what 
lacked in numbers. By 400 B.C., however, the enthusiasm had 
away before the hard realities of making a living off Judah’s 
stony acres. Great numbers of the Jews were leaving Palestine for 
the bustling metropolises of the Mediterranean basin, their place 
taken by the half-civilized tribes from the desert fringes round about 
Palestine. 


they 
faded 


The desertion today is spiritual rather than physical but the anal- 
ogy is close. After the first World War we fed our spirits on bright 
slogans of a fair, new world when there would be no more war but 
in which we could indulge all our lusts and greeds which are the 
eternal makers of war. Our bright slogans dulled and tarnished, our 
enthusiasms faded away just as completely and even more swiftly 
than those of the Palestinian Jews. Our fault today is no longer the 
self-assurance and over-confidence of our fathers. Quite the reverse. 
We are as confused and frustrated as the Jews to whom our prophet 
spoke. 

The Jews were impressed by the military machine of the Persians, 
and by the great material cultures which made their own ruined land 
appear even drabber and more poverty-stricken by contrast. The 
the in modern 
the same time is assailed by the vigorous propaganda 
The words with which Torrey describes the 
mutatis 


Christian today is overwhelmed by secular forces 


America and at 


of foreign idol gods. 


collapse of the Jewish hope could be used to describe us, 


mutandis. 


“The world was certainly wider and more enlightened than 
Abraham and Jacob and even David had supposed. There were 
other gods, other modes of worship. In Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, there were great sanctuaries and a magnificence 
of ritual beside which the best that Jerusalem had ever seen was 
‘insignificant. These Gentile nations were mighty and pros- 
perous, the world’s traffic and culture were in their hands. A 
large proportion of Israelites had already thrown in their lot with 
them; even if they held fast to their faith—as they generally did 
“—could they claim for it undoubted superiority to the Gentile 


faiths?” (p. 63f.) 


Does the ordinary Christian today have any more conviction? 
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Torrey, “The idea which predominates, wherever the writer is en- 
couraging his people rather than rebuking them, is triumph rather 
than deliverance, revival rather than relief; not restoration to any 

. former condition, nor consolation for any past misfortune, but the 
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There is an uneasiness abroad today, a failure of nerve, a funda- 
mental disquiet, and with the need there are those handy with the 
nostrums. A voluminous “peace of mind” literature has grown up, 
especially since the war, and at first glance it might seem that Second 
Isaiah belongs in the same narcotic category. The opening words of 
the goth chapter appear to set the tone for the message, “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye.” Moffatt renders the command, “Console my people, 
console them,” and although he is not followed by any other trans- 
lator of whom I am aware, his rendering may well represent the 
force of the Hebrew. Most scholars retain the word comfort. Sidney 
Smith, Jsaiah, Chapters XL-LV, p. 11, reads “Encourage, encourage 
my people,” and while this translation may not be literally true, it 
does represent the theme of the Second Isaiah. In the words of 


sure and speedy coming of a glorious time” (p. 304). 

As Torrey points out, there is rebuke. The prophet takes for granted 
the weakness and failure of his people but that is the starting point 
for his message and not its be-all and end-all. So much of our mod- 
ern preaching is like a phonograph record which has become stuck 
and repeats the same phrase over and over again. It does not get 
beyond the diagnosis of the sickness to its healing and cure. Second 
Isaiah has no illusions. The people is grass (40:7), and grasshoppers 
(40:22), worms and insects (41:14, emending the text with most mod- 
ern translators), broken pots (45:9). The Jews are blind and deaf 
(42:18f), blind watchmen, dogs who are dumb, slothful and greedy, 
shepherds who are stupid, covetous and given to drink (56:1off). 
Their neck is of iron and their brow brass (48:4). See also 57:17, 
58:3, 9, 59:2, 64:6, 65:2ff. The prophet starts with the people as they 
are, disobedient and heedless, but he does not stop there. Contrast 
42:23ff with 43:1ff. 

God summons to judgment, but the word on Second Isaiah’s lips 
has quite a different meaning from the way in which it is used in so 

many pulpits today. Judgment includes redemption. The earliest 
thought of Jehovah as judge was as the champion of His people; the 
Ode of Deborah (Judges 5), for example, gives vivid expression to 


om belief in the vindicating judgment of God, a belief which flour- 
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ished through the period of the judges and the early kings. When, 
beginning with Elijah and Micaiah, the prophetic conscience of Israel 
was affronted by the evil of the nation, the coming of the Lord was 
for doom and not deliverance, and we have the classic expression of 
this new doctrine in Amos 5:18ff. The day of judgment will be 
darkness and not light. With the Second Isaiah the light comes back, 
) minus, however, the sweetness, the sugary optimism of the pre-exilic 
| court prophets. The fact that we stand under the judgment of God 
| is our hope rather than our despair. It would not be too much to 
say that the oracles in chh. 34f, 4off, are really all sermons on a single 
text, “The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light” 
(9:2). 

If we are to accept chh. 34f as part of Second Isaiah, then this 
interpretation of judgment as the hope and confidence of Israel is 
the initial theme of the prophet. In any event we have the same 
thought expressed in 40:10f, 27ff and repeated in such passages as 
41:1ff, 51:4ff. But, as we have seen, this is no blind return to the 
jingoistic nationalism of the good old days. The line is no longer 
drawn between Jew and goy. Indeed from the latter will be chosen 
priests in the new age (66:21) while in numerous passages the apos- 


tates in Israel are singled out and threatened with God’s destructive _ 
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wrath. It is in the light of this universalism that we should inter- 
pret the Edom of chh. 34 and 63. Zion is still the center of the 
new world-wide faith and Israel is primus inter pares, but God is 
concerned with more than the tribes of Jacob. He is giving them a 
task which looks beyond them to all men everywhere. This mission- 
ary, evangelistic note is the key to his prophecy. Israel is being in- 
spired and strengthened for a great work, the nation is being en- 
trusted with the proclamation of a great message. 

Second Isaiah finds the same solution for the problem of his peo- _ 
ple as that indicated in Jeremiah 12. The former prophet as he 
complained to God was answered with the challenge to a greater 
task in the future. He could not keep up with the footmen; there- 
fore he would be made to contend with horses. So the Isaian pro- 
phet confronts despondent Israel in his day with a similar demand. 
“It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of Jacob. ... I will also give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth” (49:6). The trouble in the past had been that Israel had not 


tru@“ees 
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seen the full scope of its task. Our trouble is that we have been 
concerned with the sin of man rather than the power of God. Ad- 
mitted that the people is grass, we must go on to proclaim, “but the 


word of our God shall stand forever” (40:8). Is not this the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, to doubt the power of God? 


| PREACHING IN A MAJOR KEY 


It is a question debated by the scholars whether there was a full- 
blown monotheism before the time of Second Isaiah. This much can 
be said, that no one developed the implications of Jehovah’s sover- 
eignty with the insight and effectiveness of our prophet. In the face 
of the conquering might of Persia and the wisdom and wealth of 
Babylon, it seems like a bit of impertinence upon our prophet’s part 
to declare that Jehovah, the God of a rustic, backwater province 
which had been overrun and ravaged by all the empires of the Near 
East, should be the everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth. Yet this bold presumption was true and it has implications 
which should affect us today. It was a venture of faith but it was 
no leap in the dark. Second Isaiah had behind him a thousand or 
more years of history in the relations of Jehovah with His people 
Israel. He refers repeatedly to God’s creative activity, His choice of 
Abraham and Jacob, the Redemption from Egypt, the sure mercies 
of David. He knew the sacred traditions of his people and used 
them as his point of departure. Second Isaiah received his inspiration 
where every other preacher must find his, in a contemplation of the 
record of God’s redemption and revelation to the men of old. The 
past is promise and guarantee of the future. “Behold the former 
things are come to pass, and new things do I declare, before they 
spring forth I tell you of them” (42:9). 

The basic contrast comes out in ch. 46. The religion of idols, of Bel 
and Nebo and all their successors through the ages, cannot carry a 
-man. They are jaded beasts, worn out nags which give way under 
the burden of life. Jehovah is the only power able to support us 
from birth to death. Man in his perversity will try to shoulder the 
load of the impotent gods but will begrudge Almighty God that 
service which is perfect freedom (see 43:22ff). This is the cause of 
the defeatism abroad today and the bankruptcy of so much that 
passes for religion. Like the Jews in the days of our prophet, we 
have spent money for that which was not bread and our labor for 
that which did not satisfy (55:2). We can spend our time bemoan- 
ing our fate or we can follow the exhortations of the ancient preacher 
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is not in vain and whose purpose cannot be frustrated. 


Second Isaiah has a message of hope for a despondent people, but 
it is a stimulant and not an opiate. Israel is to be God’s agent in 
bringing the Gentiles to the light of the divine revelation. The po- 
sition is one of privilege and it may be that the prophet dwells upon 
the national prestige a little more than we would regard as necessary 
or seemly (although with Meek, Hebrew Origins, p. 228, 1 wonder 
about ourselves), but it is basically a privilege of sacrifice and self- 
denial. This is the comfort and assurance that the sickly plant and 
the desert bush, dwarfed and misshapen, shall be the means of the 
healing of the nations. In God’s good pleasure, Israel was meant to 
expend itself in the salvation of the world. Weak as it was, through 
its own shortcomings and the persecution of its enemies, it would yet 
be able to rejoice in the fruition of its God-given task. 

Again commentators have made a mistake in their interpretation 
of the 53rd chapter. They have concentrated on the sufferings of the 
servant and their meaning in relation to others, and have failed to 
appreciate that the real point of the chapter is the exaltation and the 
satisfaction of the servant. So the poem begins (52:13-15 is its open- 
ing section) and concludes. It is in reality a beatitude rather than 
an elegy. 

Scholars are disagreed again as to our author’s meaning in this 
Song in ch. 53, whether he had reference to Israel, a group, or an in- 
dividual; past, present, future; real or ideal. Indeed there is no 
unanimity of opinion as to the relation of this poem to the rest of 
Second Isaiah, or to the other Servant Songs. For the Christian the 
ultimate fulfillment will always be found in Jesus Christ, but the 
challenge and the encouragement of the ancient prophet speaks to 
our condition, too. Admitting our sin and our weakness, still God 
makes his demand, and with it there is the offer of the strength and 
power to achieve the task and the grim warning if we fail to respond. 

One of my students who had a very meager knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Bible surprised me by his familiarity with Second Isaiah. The 
explanation was a simple one. He had sung in a church choir and 
many of the anthems used had been taken from the text of these 
chapters. The message of Second Isaiah sings itself. It is appropriate 
for every mood of the human soul, encouraging us in our despondency 
and in our times of exaltation becoming the vehicle of our joy and 
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and turn to God, drawing strength for our task from Him whose word 
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gladness. Second Isaiah’s is a singing religion and it is in a major 
key. It would seem that the prophet had steeped himself in the 


literature of his people, perhaps even the Law and the Former Pro- 


Eanes in their present form. Certainly in our moments of doubt and 
eng d we might do the same and turn to this troubadour of 
‘God who had learned to sing the Lord’s song so frankly and so 
boldly. 


JOHN SON OF ZEBEDEE _ 


By Warren M. 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


That John the son of Zebedee was a “simple Galilean fisherman™ 
and therefore was intellectually incapable of writing the fourth Gospel 
is an assumption that usually accompanies every argument against 
Johannine authorship.’ Yet the only passage in the New Testament 
which can be cited in support of a view that he was “simple” is Acts 
4:13, where the disparaging judgment of prejudiced and hostile critics 
stands recorded. Actually, that description of Peter and John as 
agrammatoi kai ididtai can be safely discounted. In common with 
their fellow Galileans they habitually confused the gutturals in their 
enunciation of spoken Aramaic® so that, without any other justifica- 
tion than such mispronounciation, the pedantic scribes and elders of 
Jerusalem classed them with the much despised ‘amme ha-ares. It is 
the intent of this paper to show that such a characterization of the 
son of Zebedee is wholly gratuitous and that, on the contrary, in his 
own generation he was probably a man of considerable stature. 
Whereas we are plainly told in Mark 1:16 and Matt. 4:18 that 
Peter and Andrew were fishermen, our belief that John was also one 
is an inference, albeit a probable one, derived from conflating the 
information contained in Mark 1:19, Matt. 4:21, Luke 5:10 and 
John 21:2ff. Fishing in the lake of Gennesaret was an excellent and 


*So Robert M. Grant, JBL 69 (1950), p. 321. 

*Cf. Morton Scott Enslin, Christian Beginnings, 1938, p. 450. 

®Cf. Matt. 26:73. 

: *Edersheim’s remark (The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1898, Vol. I, p. 
225) that “there was a general contempt in rabbinic circles for all that was Galilean” 
is historically accurate. Cf. John 7:49, 52. 
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profitable vocation for a Jew of the first century, C.E.° Certainly it 
was not an ignoble calling in Jewish eyes. To the contrary, the 
knowledge of a trade of some sort was demanded by the rabbis in the 
case of every pious Jew.” They did not even exempt themselves from 
that requirement. Hillel and Shammai are both said to have been 
mechanics by trade, as was also Gamaliel I, the mentor or Paul.’ 
Jesus Was apparently a carpenter or joiner (Mark 6:3; Matt. 13:55) 
and Paul certainly worked at his own trade (Acts 18:3 and 20:34) 
even though he sprang from a family of affluence and social position." 
Accordingly, if we accept the view that John the son of Zebedee was 
a fisherman by trade it does not necessarily follow that he must have 
been a man of limited understanding. 

This will become more evident when we examine closely into the 
business partnership of Peter, Andrew, and the family of Zebedee 
Our information concerning it is meager but sufficient. From Mark 
1:16-20, Matt. 4:18-21 and Luke 5:1-10 we learn that they pos- 
sessed at least two boats together with the necessary nets and other 
paraphernalia incidental to a commercial fishing venture. They also 
had at least two hired helpers, and possibly more than two, suggest- 
ing an enterprise of some size. The boats appear to have been large 
enough individually tc acommodate as many as thirteen grown men,” 
ana must nave represented a substantial financial investment for that 
time and place. In fact, the boats of the period appear to have been 
of sufficient draft to preclude a direct landing upon the beach, so that 
they were ordinarily anchored off shore” while a punt or skiff, which 
was towed along behind, was used to reach the land." It follows that 


“George Adam Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 6th ed., 1899, 
pp. 4541, speaks of the fame of pickled fish from Galilee as having spread throughout 
the Roman world of the period. Prof. Charles C. Torrey in a letter to the writer 
dated Jan. 15, 1950 remarks, “I can testify from my own experience that the 
quality of the fish (from Galilee) is excellent now!” The italics are his. 

"So George Foot Moore, Judaism in the first Centuries of the Christian Era, 1927, 
Vol. I, pp. 127f. 

*Cf. Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, James Hastings, ed., 1921, II, p. 
740b, s.v. trades. 

‘Such is the view of William Mitchell Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen, pp. 34ff and 310ff. 


°Cf. Luke 8:22. 


"So Josephus, Life, 33. 
"Cf. the Greek text of John 21:3 and 8. Ploion and ploiarion do not seem to be 
synonymous here. 
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the partners must have been men of substance and stature in their 


community.” 

Furthermore, the base of their operations in the vicinity of Ca- 
_ pernaum was a shrewdly chosen one for several excellent reasons 
There they were located squarely upon one of the great Roman roads 
connecting Galilee with the whole ancient worid, thus greatly facilita- 
ting the shipment of goods by caravan. A customs house stood 
handily nearby,” where excise taxes and road tolls could be paid with 


a minimum of inconvenience. Large and bustling communities were 
numerous and close at hand, providing excellent sales outlets. The 
rather common notion that the Galilee of the period was a never- 
never land of idyllic calm and repose is far removed from the reality. 
-G. A. Smith is closer to the facts when he says that it had “no inter- 


vals of silence and loneliness; the noise of a close and busy life is 
always audible; and to every crisis in the Gospels and in Josephus 
see crowds immediately swarm.” 

Another circumstance that was favorable to the success of the part- 
ners was the fact that the northern portion of the lake where the 
- fishing operations were chiefly confined was also the best available 
fishery. Here the Jordan empted into the lake and poured down 
with its current an abundance of plankton from the swamps and 
marshes of Lake Huleh, to become the food for shoals of small fry. 
These little fishes in turn provided the food supply for the large: 
varieties, with which the lake teemed.” Josephus says that 330 boats 
operated on the lake in his time." The demand for kosher fish to 
supply the needs not only of the population of Palestine but of the 


Diaspora” as well must have far exceeded the available supply, ever 


4 
"The dim view of manual labor taken by ben Sira (Ecclus. 38:24-34) some two 
centuries earlier was not the usual attitude of the rabbis in the time of Christ. In 
any event, ben Sira was a Jerusalemite and probably had no real knowledge of the 
fishing trade, which he does not mention. 


Mark 2:14. 
*G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 462 n. 


“Jewish War, 2:21, 8. A variant reading gives the number as 220. In any event, 
and after discounting the habitual exaggeration of Josephus, the total must still 
have been large. 

“The aberrations of the Jewish colony at Elephantine appear to have been unique. 
In general, the Jews of the Diaspora observed the Mosaic code, including the 
dietary laws. See Robert H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times with an 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, 1949. pp. 166-196. Cf. also Acts 15:20. 
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if McCown’s conservative estimate of the number of Jews at that 
period is correct.” 

In the absence of all refrigeration in that semi-tropical climate the 
work of fishing had to be done at night" when the temperature took 
a considerable drop and the catch stood some chance of remaining 
fresh. For the same reason fresh fish such as we esteem so highly 
must have been a delicacy which only those folk who resided close 
to the lake could have often enjoyed.” Any attempt to envision the 
Peter-Zebedee partnership as hawking fresh fish up and down the 
lakeside by day and toiling in their boats by night is patently absurd. 
Theirs was one of the most perishable of all commodities. What they 
necessarily did was to pickle their catches in brine as expeditiously 
as possible to forestall decompostion, and then pack the product in 
wooden casks suitable for transportation by caravan. Strabo” informs 
us that precisely such a process was the principal industry of Tari- 
cheae, a community located further south on the same side of the lake. 

The casualness with which fish is mentioned in the Gospels as an 
article of diet® presupposes that it constituted a common article of 
commerce. Indeed, the necessity for provisioning the Roman garri- 
sons stationed in many of the cities and towns might have led us to 
infer as much. Such a word as opsarion™ must have been frequently 
upon the lips of the troops occupying the fortress of Antonia, and 
would speedily have become part of the vocabulary of the market 
place. In the case of the Peter-Zebedee partnership it seems unlikely 
however that any large part of their business was with gentiles. Their 
product would certainly have been kosher“ and their fellow Jews 
would have been able to buy from them in the assurance that the 
dietary restrictions had been complied with. The studied avoidance 
by Jesus and the Twelve of such cities as Tiberias and Taricheae 


*®C. C. McCown, “The Density of Population in Ancient Palestine,” JBL 66 
(1947) 425-436. He estimates the Jewish population of Judea and Galilee, including 
Jerusalem, at about 300,000. 

*Cf. Luke 5:5 and John 21:3. 

"The scene described in John 21:4f must have been a common one. The query 
occasioned no surprise upon the part of those in the boat. 

"Geography, 16:2, 45. 

=F .g.. Mark 6:38; 8:7. Matt. 7:10; 14:17; 15:34. Luke 9:13; 11:11; 24:42. 
John 6:9. 

=Tohn 6:9, 11; 21:9f, 13. In NT the word occurs only in the fourth Gospel. 
Translated “fish” in EVV, it is derived from opson, a word employed to designate 
a soldier’s wages whether in money or in kind. The word smells of the barracks. 

Lev. 11:9f; Deut. 14:9f; Matt. 13:47f. 
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points to — same conclusion. Certainly there is nothing to suggest 
that the partners might have disposed of their catches to the pickling 
industry at Taricheae. The pointed silence of the Gospels concerning 
this place has puzzled many commentators, and the conjecture may 
be hazarded that relations between the partners and the more south- 
ern operators, especially the Greeks, might have been strained.” Such 
feuds among fishermen have been commonplaces from time imme- 


morial and arise from rivalry in exploiting the more desirable fishing 
grounds.” 

It should be evident that the business of catching, preparing and 
packaging fish for the market must have been an extensive one that 
required able men possessed of shrewdness, energy and _ initiative. 
Not only did the profits from the partnership have to maintain the 
integrity of the original investment against depreciation, but a con- 
siderable number of individuals had to be fed, clothed and domiciled.” 


The impression which we get is that of a successful business venture 


quite extensive for that time and place, and conducted by men who 
were anything but simple rustics. The later picture of some of them 
which we get from Acts during the crucial formative years of the 
primitive church bears this out perfectly. There they are energetic, 
capable, God-fearing men who bring to their immense task varied 
abilities of a high order. 

It seems certain, moreover, that to obtain a satisfactory distribu- 
tion and sale of the facilities provided by merchants in the market 
places. Such agoras were a commonplace in the cities and towns of 
Palestine in the first century.“ There scribes,” Pharisees,”, rabbis,” 
the unemployed,” and even children*—all who happened to have some 


*Cf. John 6:23. “Boats from Tiberias” clearly suggests that fishing vessels from 
the more southerly communities invaded the northern waters of the lake. Under the 
circumstances friction would have been inevitable. 

*°An illustration in point is the long time feuding on Delaware Bay between boats 
from New Jersey and those from Delaware, sometimes punctuated by gunfire. 

“Besides the partners themselves and their hired hands this included for example 
Peter’s wife and mother-in-law (Mark 1:30; Matt. 8:14; Luke 4:38) and probably 
at least one child of his (Mark 9:36); Salome, the wife of Zebedee (Mark 15:40), 
who was probably numbered among those women who gave financial assistance to 
Jesus (Luke 8:3): and perhaps others like Nathanael and Thomas and the two un- 
named disciples (John 21:2). 

*®Mark 6:56. 

*\fark 12:38; Luke 20:46. 
“Luke 11:43. 

* Matt. 

Matt. 

®Matt. 
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time on their hands—could be found. These places were a commor 
meeting ground open to one and all so that Jesus often entered them | 
to minister to the sick and afflicted.“ There various lines of merchan-_ 
dise were exposed for sale, and the most ordinary considerations sug- _ 
gest that cured fish must have been one of the staples. 

Jerusalem, with its large stable population® swelled to the bursting 
point during the times of the great feasts, would have been an es-_ 
pecially attractive outlet for sales. It is inconceivable that the part- 


ners would have ignored its obvious opportunities. The city had a 
Fish Gate,” i.e., a fish market, ever since the days of Eliashib, sug- 


gesting the long continued popularity of the staple. That the partners 
maintained a place of distribution in the metropolis is a reasonable — 
inference. ‘To have depended upon haphazard methods of disposing 
their product at Capernaum alone seems not only improbable but 
would have been perilous to their financial security. Yet, the only 
member of the partnership concerning whom we possess knowledge, 
and who might with a high degree of probability have been pe:- | 
manently stationed at Jerusalem, is John.” If, as tradition asserts, he 
was the beloved disciple, then we can understand how he happened 
to have a home in the city or its immediate vicinity.” 

Internal Evidence—A whole group of words occurs in the Fourth 
Gospel that are more or less technical in character and seem to sug- 
gest the jargon of the market place. These words are gléssokomon 
(John 12:6, 13:29), emporion (2:16), kerma (2:15), kermatistés 
(2:14), litra (12:3, 19:39), metrétés (2:6), and titlos (19:19f). 
Opsarion has already been commented upon, and to it might be added 
prosphagion (21:5) as suggesting a writer who was familiar with the 
various types of prepared fish—a familiarity particularly likely in the 
case of a fish merchant.” As far as NT is concerned, all these words 


*Mark 6:56. 

*McCown, ibid., p. 436, says it was about 100,000. 

"Neh. 3:3. It can be inferred from Am. 5:10ff that the “gate” was a place of 
zeneral administration and business. 

*Peter and Andrew. who were probably born at Bethsaida (John 1:44) are ruled 
cut because they had a residence in Capernaum (Mark 1:29). Zebedee apparently 
lived somewhere in Galilee for his wife, Salome, followed Jesus during his Galilean 
mission (Mark 15:40). There is nothing to connect James at this stage with Jeru- 
salem, or with the beloved disciple. If Nathanael and Thomas belonged to the part- 
nership (John 21:2) the former was a resident of Cana, and the latter’s position in 
the Synoptics suggests a man of relative unimportance. Only John is left. 

*John 19:27. The emphatic ap’ ekeinés tés héras suggests his home must have 
been in the city or its immediate vicinity. 

a 21 is however almost certainly from the pen of a writer other than the author 
or I-20, 
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are to be found only in the fourth Gospel. Titlos is of course the 
Hellenized form of the Latin titulus, a term employed to designate 
among other things the address on letters, invoices and shipping 
cases, That all these words would naturally occur in the daily con- 
-versation of the market place is hardly to be denied, and their NT 
incidence only in the Gospel of John is suggestive. 
Another interesting fact is that the inflammatory quotation from 
Jeremiah in the Synoptics, “a den of robbers”, (Mark 11:17; Matt. 
21:13; Luke 19:46) is deliberately softened in John to “a house of 
trade” (John 2:16) in spite of Jer. 7:11. If the writer was himself 
a merchant, then the work of purveying for profit would not in itself 
have seemed to him a species of robbery. On the other hand, em- 

 ploying the Temple precincts for such purposes would have been 
peculiarly repugnant to one accustomed to do business in the regu- 

lar marts of the city. Then the correction of the Synoptists becomes 

_ understandable, as does also the placing of the Temple cleansing at 
the very beginning of the ministry. That cleansing must have become 
indelibly imprinted on the memory, and have gladdened the heart, 
of every ethical merchant in Jerusalem.“ 

Still another phenomenon is the preoccupation of the author of this 
Gospel with the great feasts at Jerusalem; Passover (John 2:13; 
6:4; 13:1), Tabernacles (7:2), Dedication (10:22) and the unnamed 
feast mentioned in 5:1. With the exception of Dedication these were 
all pilgrimage feasts that attracted thousands of people to the city 
from every quarter of the Mediterranean world.“ The population of 
the city may well have doubled at such times,“ and trade would have 
been brisk and profitable. Merchant pilgrims from such extensive 
Jewish colonies as those at Alexandria,“ Ephesus, Antioch in Syria, 
Damascus, Nisibis on the Euphrates, etc., doubtless availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to combine business with religious obser- 
vance, at no additional expenditure in time and travel, by buying and 


“The bazaars of the sons of Annas were notorious chiefly by reason of the greed 
and corruption with which they were associated. See Edersheim, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 
371f. Nevertheless, the fact that the high priest’s family engaged in trade attests to 
the status of that pursuit in the Jewish society of the period. The future Agrippa 
I was glad prior to his elevation to kingship to accept the position of agoranomos 
of Tiberias, 1.e., market supervisor. (Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 34). Trade was not beneath 
the dignity even of princelings. Cf. Luke 19:13ff. 

"Cf. Philo, de Monarchia, 2:1. 

“Josephus, Jewish War, 6:9, 3, says that during the period of the feasts the city 
contained as many as 2,700,000 Jews—one of his palpable exaggerations. 

“Pfeiffer, op. cit. p. 179, says the Egyptian Jews totalled one million, and many 
were merchants. 
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selling merchandise in wholesale quantities. To a merchant those oc- 
casions would be unforgettable, as well as of double significance. May 
not this be the reason why the author of John so persistently depicts 
his messianic Jesus against the background of the metropolis bursting 
with religious pilgrims? 

The picture of John which we get in the Synoptics is entirely com- 
patible with the view that he may have been a fish merchant. His 
prominence among the Twelve is second only to that of Peter. If he 
was a merchant, the ambitious and supposedly overweening request 
recorded in Mark 10:37 would not then have been as reprehensible 
as some commentators imagine.“ Without self-confidence and ambition 
he could hardly have attained to his mercantile status, yet now those 
very qualities impelled him to think that he had a superior claim to 
preferment, and evoked from him his impulsive and ill considered re- 
quest. The fact that he proffered an identical entreaty upon behalf 
of his brother reflects favorably upon his lively sense of fraternal 
affection. On the other hand, less energetic and enterprising members 
of the Twelve would naturally have resented both his status and the 
implied superiority that went with it.“ If the attitude of Jesus towards 
him was one of special affection as the fourth Gospel impiies, then 
the request becomes still more explicable. The guerdon was asked 
for because the disciple felt secure in the heart of his master. 

The incident recorded in Luke 9:49f also becomes more intelligible 
under this hypothesis. Here John is portrayed as the spokesman for 
the Twelve, implying that the decision to forbid a non-member oi 
their group to perform acts of healing in the name of Jesus origi- 
nated with him. Such an attitude will seem ungracious to us, yet it 
would have been perfectly natural to one who belonged to a guild of 
merchants and who had been inculcated with principles of loyalty to 
the group as a whole.” Such mutual antagonisms exist among the 
different groups of organized practitioners of the healing art today. 

The further incident in Luke 9:54 becomes similarly more under- 
standable if John was a merchant. At the time of the Passover Jesus 


“The parallel account in Matt. 20:21 makes Salome request the favor, which is a 
strange way to remove the supposed stigma from the brothers. Luke omits the 
incident altogether. 

“Cf. Mark 10:41; Matt. 20:24; Luke 9:46. 

“Josephus, Jewish War, 5:4, 1, mentions the valley of the cheese vendors at Jeru- 
salem, the wool merchants and cloth market (ibid. 5:8, 1), and even a timber mar- 
ket (ibid. 2:19, 4), suggesting that merchants were organized into associations ac- 
cording to their several specialties. Such was certainly the case, e.g., at Ephesus in 
Asia. Cf. Acts 19:25, 38. 
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had set his face for Jerusalem and purposed taking the shorter route 
through Samaria, rather than go by way of Peraea. Such a pilgrim- 
age through Samaria was peculiarly obnoxious to all Samaritans, who 
worshipped on Mount Gerizim.” Therefore they refused to provide 
him with accommodations because of their religious principles. Those 
principles however collided head on with John’s own and prompted 
his question, perhaps with II Kings 1:10 in mind, as an important 
group of manuscripts suggests. If John was a member of the mer- 
cantile class, so that he occupied a superior social position and re- 
ceived respectful consideration from others as a matter of course, 
then his explosive reaction to the inhospitability of the Samaritan 
villagers becomes more readily explicable.“ Their treatment was the 
exact opposite of that to which he was accustomed, and evoked cor- 
respondingly strong repercussions. 

A word remains to be said concerning the matter of language. 
That John’s native tongue was the Aramaic dialect is hardiy open 
to question. That he also possessed a working knowledge of Greek 
is a not unreasonable assumption. Even in narrowly Judaistic Jeru- 
salem Pilate saw fit to write the superscription upon the Cross in 
Aramaic, Latin and Greek (John 19:20), thus attesting to the fact 
that all three languages were then in use. In more cosmopolitan 
Galilee,” at the crossroads of the ancient world,” it is hardly con- 
ceivable that Greek would not have been a language widely known 
and understood, especially near the routes of the great roads. More- 
over, a Galilean merchant residing permanently in Jerusalem would 
have had every inducement to learn Greek in order to do business 
with merchant pilgrims from Egypt and Asia who went up year after 
vear to the great feasts.” 

The meagerness of the vocabulary, grammatical simplicity, Se- 
mitic cast of the sentence structure, paucity of Greek connecting 
particles, rabbinic modes of thought in the interminable disputations, 


“Cf. John 4:20f. 

“The animosity between Jews and Samaritans at this period was acute. Josephus, 
Antiquities, 18:2, 1, says that shortly after the deposition of Archelaus in 6 A.D. 
some Samaritans infiltrated the Temple at Jerusalem and defiled it by secreting dead 
human bodies in its precincts. Still later they fell upon and murdered some Galilean 
pilgrims at Ginea, ibid., 20:6, 1-3. 

Is. “Galilee of the nations.” 

%G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 425ff. 

"Cf, G. F. Moore, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 48ff. “It is likely, however, that in Philo’s 
time knowledge of Greek was more common among the upper classes in Jerusalem 
than of Hebrew in Alexandrie,” ibid., p. 322. 
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and the frequent use of Palestinian localisms,” all so transparently 
evident in the fourth Gospel, point to a single conclusion: that the 
Gospel was written by a Jew whose native tongue was Aramaic, but 
who had acquired a knowledge of Greek without however having 
really mastered its true genius and stylistic possibilities. Both tra- 
diction and the unknown author of the twenty-first chapter point to 
that man as having been John the son of Zebedee. 

Summation.—That John was a fisherman by trade 1s probable, and 
that he rose to the status of a fish merchant at Jerusalem is possible. 
In the Jewish society of the period the fact that his manual trade 
was an humble one does not necessitate that he must have possessed 
limited mental capacity. 

The fishing partnership of Peter, Andrew and the Zebedee family 
must have been a commercial venture of some pretensions for that 
time and place, and far removed from the rustic simplicity commonly 
envisioned. If the principal sales outlet of the partnership was at 
Jerusalem, then John is the most likely person known to us to have 
supervised that angle of the business. 

When John is conceived as a merchant his character fits in well 
with the portrait of him contained in the Synoptics, and also illumi- 
nates certain phenomena contained in the Gospel that bears his 
name. His authorship of that Gospel is not intrinsically impossible. 

The last word on the authorship of the fourth Gospel has not yet 


been said. The world of Jesus and John was then, as now, a world 
of hard actualities; not a vague and unreal fairyland of pastoral 
fantasy. Further study by NT scholars able to keep their feet firmly 
upon the ground seems indicated. 


“FE ¢., “you are a Samaritan” (John 8:48) in the sense of you are an ignoramus 
cf, tas 50:26) and “you have a demon” for you are crazy (John 7:20; 8:48f, 


; 20f). 
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A STUDY OF THE UNDERSTANDING OF SIN 


IN THE SCRIPTURES 


By J. Howarp W. Ruys 
St. Paul’s Church 


Washington. D. C. 


If a philosopher is to define sin, it must be in terms of the human 
will. If man is not free to make a choice, there can be no sin. A 
deterministic understanding of man leaves no room for sin. <A 
genuine error in judgment, however bad the result to which it may 
lead, cannot be classed as sin, unless the error itself is one for which 
the previous actions and choices of the agent are directly responsi- 
ble. Thus W. E. Hocking, as a philosophical moralist, in Human 
Nature and its Remaking defines sin as “the deliberate failure to in- 
terpret an impulse so that it will confirm or increase the integration 
of self-hood.” The vital word in this definition is “deliberate”; that 
deliberate character of the interpretation, and not the failure itself, 
places sin in the will of man, whatever the external category by which 
the fact of error is to be judged. 

The Bible likewise places sin in the will. From the transgression 
of Adam through to the end of the New Testament sin is constantly 
presented as rebellion against God. Thus a moral theologian like 
F. J. Hall, basing his work on the Bible and the teaching of the 
Church, describes sin as “anything done or said or desired contrary 
to the eternal law.” It is not the objective character of the action or 
speech or desire that causes the offence to be a sin, but the fact that 
it is contrary to the eternal law, or the known will of God. 

To begin with the sin of Adam, there is nothing wrong with the 
act as such. He ate the fruit of the tree, which was innocent enough; 
God had given permission to eat the fruit of all other trees. But 
Adam knew that this tree was forbidden, though he did not know 
why. His action was disobedience or rebellion, and it was set up for 
the Bible as the primary type of human sin. The Bible’s treatment 
of the Tower of Babel legend carries on the same idea. The offence 
here is that which the Greeks called “hybris,” man’s exaltation of 
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himself as if he were God; the building of a tower is not objectively 
an evil act. Again the Bible shows God bringing retribution on So- 
dom for the unnatural vice of its inhabitants, but their doom is 
scarcely worse than that of Lot’s wife who simply transgresses the 
command of God by looking back at the city; the story does not 
make it clear whether she turned from idle curiosity or with a sense 
of longing for the life she was leaving behind. 

In the same way the story of Moses rehearses the sin of Israel 
under the theme of rebellion, as in Deuteronomy 9. The idea also 
appears in the tradition of the Prophets. Thus Isaiah 5:24 condemns 
the people for having cast away the law of the Lord, and having 
despised his word, while the post-exilic “Isaiah” tells how God has 
spread out his hands to a rebellious people. Ezekiel 2 expresses the 
theme even more strongly, and it is taken up also in Amos 2 and 
Malachi 1. The righteousness of Job is seen in his continued obedi- 
ence under oppression, and the conclusion of Ecclesiastes (even 
though it be the work of an editor) sums up the biblical conviction 
that it is man’s duty to fear God and to keep his commandments, 
and that everything opposed to this ideal is sin. 

In the New Testament, the Israelite tradition continues. Jesus 
Christ himself offered no philosophical or theological explanation of 
sin. He does not seem to have concerned himself seriously with the 
intellectual problems involved. He gave no definition of sin, and 
while he clearly shared the Old Testament belief that it consisted in 
rebellion against God he did not relate such rebellion to transgression 
of the Mosaic Law. For Jesus, sin was much more an inward affair 
than it had been for the Old Testament writers, so that the standard 
attained was much less significant than the attitude adopted. This 
type of reasoning also forms the basis of the parabie of the Last 
Judgment in Matt. 25, where it is the lack of positive righteousness 
that is most clearly condemned. Since this is one of the more ques- 
tionable passages of the Gospel, it may be well to point out that the 
same thought also appears in Luke 18:22. Since neither the Old 
Testament nor the practical religion of Israel had offered a definitive 
origin for sin, Jesus did not feel under any obligation to provide one. 
The Temptation story would point to an evil principle, while the 
Sermon on the Mount implied that it was innate in the sinner. What 
Jesus was concerned to say was that all sins could be repented, and 
if repented could be forgiven, so that no one was beyond the reach 
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It is not seriously possible to distinguish the attitude of Jesus him- 
self from that of the Synoptists without an exhaustive study, but 
something can be said of the attitude of other New Testament 
writers. The Fourth Gospel attempts to explain sin (understood as 
rebellion against God) in philosophical terms, and the Evangelist 
comes out with the solution that the basic sin is unbelief in the revela- 

tion which God gives to man, an unbelief occasioned by man’s claim 
to self-subsistence or independence of God. On this theory it is to 
be noted that the Mosaic Law, and all other attempts to gain right- 
eousness, fall into the category of sin unless the initial rebellion of 
man’s claim to self-subsistence is first of all surrendered. For the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the origin of all sin is an evil principle, the 
_ devil, who has gained lordship over the world as a result of man’s re- 
bellion (or possibly because of the innate weakness of the world order 
itself) so that men are now enslaved to fear and death; from such 
slavery men are made free through the sacrifice of Chrst. Paul 
also agrees with the Fourth Gospel that sin is rebellion, and in Ro- 
-mans he tries to explain that rebellion from the sin of Adam. Adam 
sinned, and he knew that he was sinning, so that his transgression 
was a manifestation of “hybris.” The result was that he defaced the 
image of God in himself and rendered himself incapable of transmit- 
ting that image in its purity to his posterity. Thus for Paul sin is 
both innate (as in his approach to a doctrine of “original sin”) and 
universal. Like Adam, we also try to declare our independence of 
God, and like him we realize that God must in consequence be dis- 
Pleased with us. The basic fact about atonement or justification, 
therefore, is a change in man’s relationship with God, a change occur- 
ring on man’s side and not on God’s, but also consisting in the de- 


_liverance of man by Christ from the cosmic power of sin which was 
the result of human rebellion. 

Thus there is agreement throughout the Bible on the nature of sin 
-as rebellion. The agreement does not extend, however, to the pre- 
cise object against which man rebels. For rabbinic Judaism, man’s 
sin was failure to keep the Torah or Law, which was the revealed 
will of God for him. This idea had strong roots in the Old Testa- 
ment. There was a code which could be known and observed, and 
to fail in any part of the observance would constitute sin. Such a 
standard, however, was far too much a matter of external compulsion 
ie Jesus to accept; he knew that one could rebel in spirit or intention 
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even while one kept the outward rules. The rules themselves, more- 
over, were often contradictory in meaning, and could only be reccn- 
ciled by an excessive amount of casuistry. To say this is not to say 
that Jesus rejected the Torah itself, or even that he denied it as a 
definition of the correct relationship between God and man. There 
is no doubt that he thought of the principles by means of which he 
interpreted the Law as fulfilling rather than annulling its provisions. 
Nor was he without Old Testament support in his treatment of the 
‘Torah. Many of the Prophets, such as Amos, Micah, and Jeremiah 
had taken a similar line. His chief work in regard to the Torah was 
to inculcate moral attitudes in his disciples by means of which they 
could relate its demands to particular situations. With this he joined 
an interest in the spiritual welfare of the Gentiles, and a conviction 
that the way of life was open to them also, which made it impossible 
for him to regard the Torah as definitive of sin. 

Among the other New Testament figures who deal with this pro- 
blem, the Fourth Evangelist and Paul are the most significant. For 
the former, Torah itself was a human system of keeping the divine 
will, and like any human effort after righteousness it would become 
vitiated the moment one tried to use it to define right and wrong. 
If righteousness consists in believing the revelation given by God, 
and in expressing that belief in one’s decisions in life, sin cannot 
mean the transgression of the Torah. The teaching of Paul on the 
subject is more complex, and can only be understood in relation to 
his belief in sin as a cosmic power. If death and all the other ills 
to which human flesh is heir are the demonic associates of the power 
of sin, Paul regards the Torah as their instrument, an indictment 
against mankind on the strength of which humanity can be enslaved. 
For this reason sin cannot be conceived as in any sense transgression 
of Torah, and one of the principal effects of redemption in Christ 
must be the annulling of the “curse of the Law” as discussed in Ga- 
lations 3. To tell the truth, Paul does not regard Torah as being from 
God, but as from angels. It could not serve to give righteousness, 
for that could only be appropriated by faith, but it was a sort of 
discipline which might prepare the way for faith. Such an idea does 
not depend on the Old Testament, though Paul tried to reconcile it 
therewith, but rather upon the experience of Paul himself. 

An alternative to the rabbinic idea of sin as transgression of the 
Torah is that of sin a rejection of the “word of God.” In the Abra- 
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ham stories of Genesis, before the Torah has been given, God speaks 
direct commands to Abraham, and Abraham’s righteousness consists 
in his faith or obedience to God’s “word.” The same thought ap- 
pears in the call of Moses and the commission of Joshua, and is made 
more explicit in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The concept of righteousness 
as obedience to the “word of God”, and of sin as rejection thereof, 
is a factor common to all the prophetic writings, and it dominates 
Hosea, Jonah, and Zechariah. The same thought persists among the 
New Testament writers, though its form is changed. Righteousness 
is still obedience and faith, but the “word of God” is no longer con- 
ceived in the prophetic fashion as direct command. The New Testa- 
ment writers find it more congenial to describe this reality as a reve- 
lation or an appeal to which one may say “Yes” or “No”. This is 
particularly true of the Johannine writings, where sin consists in de- 
cision to hold fast to what one has (Torah or an objective standard 
of virtue) instead of accepting Jesus as sent by God for revelation. 
It is also present in Luke’s Nativity Story, where Mary is righteous 
because she does say “Yes”, and in the Synoptic accounts of the 
calling of the Twelve. In Hebrews and in Paul, the thought of sin 
as rejection of the “word of God” is further modified, but it is not 
abandoned as one takes up the idea of justification through faith. 
The two lines of thought are quite independent, but the sense both 
of Hebrews 11 and of Galatians 3 is that righteousness consists in 
believing God and responding affirmatively to his appeal on the basis 
of that belief; the converse of this must also apply, so that sin will 
be seen as the rejection of God’s “word” either because of unbelief 
or because of incapacity to respond. 


In the post-biblical period, Christian thought brought into promi- 
-nence a third aspect of sin as rebellion. It was inevitable that the 
‘question would be raised eventually whether sin was not really man’s 
‘rebellion against reason, and when it was raised a_ considerable 
amount of biblical support could be found for the idea. Israelite wis- 


dom literature, from Proverbs onward, had shown a tendency to 
equate the Torah with reason, and to regard transgression of the 
former as also rejection of the latter. (It should be left to the 
specialists in the field to determine the degree to which this was true, 
but the idea is certainly present.) In the prophetic tradition such 


‘simplifications of God’s demands as that given by Micah pointed in 
_ the same direction. Jesus himself had a relatively intellectualist view 
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of sin, for he assumed that all men could be brought to see the necd 
for repentance and to realize that something better was possible, so 
that sin would in part consist of refusal to see the light. In the same 
way Paul, in Romans 2, recognizes that the Gentiles through reason 
or nature may be led to do the works of righteousness without the 
guidance of the Torah, so that sin would be the rejection of such 
natural reason. Intellectualism, however, is only a minor aspect of 
the Bible teaching on the subject. The will is not to be understood 
in scripture as it is in Scholasticism. For Jesus, and for the prophets, 
repentance was much more than the seeing of the light; it was a 
change of heart, a becoming as a child, so that sin was only inci- 
dentally a rebellion against reason while it was essentially an asser- 
tion of the self. Johannine thought followed the same line; righteous- 
ness required a new birth and a denial of the world. With Paul also 
sin was a cosmic and personal power to which man had become en- 
thralled as a result of his rebellon, much more than it was a rejection 
of natural reason. Thus it was necessary to die to sin, even to die 
daily, in order to appropriate God’s mercy in Christ and to be put 
in the right relation to him. 

From this it will appear that while the Bible does not speak with 
any single voice on the nature of human rebellion which constitutes 
sin, its chief emphasis is on the idea of sin as rejection of the “word 
of God”. In the New Testament the tendency is to make this idea 
more an interior matter for the man himself, to present the “word 
of God” as really equivalent to the “mind of Christ” as in Philippians 
or as in the moral attitudes which Jesus inculcated, factors which may 
be present in oneself rather than outward commands to be followed 
The prophetic ideal of a “law written in men’s hearts” had prepared 
for this, but had not completely expressed it. Subordinate to this 
was the idea of sin as rebellion against natural reason, an idea which 
runs through most of the Bible. Sin was interpreted as transgression 
of the Torah in many of the Psalms and in some other passages, but 
this aspect of the matter was never prominent in the prophetic tra- 
dition, and it was left behind by the New Testament writers. 

For the Bible the definition of sin itself cannot be separated from 
consideration of the price of sin. If attention is confined to that which 
constitutes sin, one cannot hope to grasp the fullness of thought 
contained in the Bible. From a philosophical point of view it is ob- 
vious that there is some objective result of sin, that the sinner 
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strengthens evil habits or weakens good ones, that each wrong choice 
in a man’s life makes it harder for him to choose rightly. The moral 
weakling, the drunkard, the lecher are what their own previous 
choices have made them, even if we allow that some people have to 
face temptations resulting from heredity or environment as well as 
those resulting from their own past sins. Yet this fact does not begin 
to represent the price of sin as it is seen in the Bible. Somehow 
through human rebellion sin has got control over the world order. 
This sin is conceived personally, sometimes presented as a demon 
host occupying the “upper air” and placing a barrier between men 
on earth and God in heaven, or again as entering and taking pos- 
session of individual human beings and rendering them powerless te 
do the good even when they will it. The result of this slavery of 
man to the demonic power of sin was seen in the ills and fears which 
beset humanity, toil, pain, grief, and above all death. 

In the Old Testament this idea was not specially prominent, but 
it appeared in such passages as the Genesis account of the conse- 
quences of the Fall of Adam, in the conviction that God would re- 
ward the righteous with prosperity and long life, and in the belief 
that diseases and afflictions were the work of evil spirits. The pes- 
simism of Ecclesiastes may be taken as an indication of the same 
idea, and the belief in the solidarity of mankind in sin points in the 
same direction. 

Yet it is in the New Testament that the thought of the price of 
sin comes to its full development. The Synoptic picture of Jesus 
shows his exorcism of demons from the afflicted as a primary 
part of his saving work, and it is perfectly clear that he considered 
his own mission as involving the destruction of the evil powers which 
enthralled man as well as the fulfilment of the righteousness of God. 
The Fourth Gospel amplifies this, describing the “prince of this 
world” as an evil power who has no claim on Jesus, while the First 
Epistle of John asserts that the whole world abides in the power 
of evil. In Hebrews 2 the devil is shown as having lordship over ail 
flesh as if by right. Ephesians shows men before their reception of 
salvation through Christ as “dead in sins,” dominated by flesh under 
the “prince of the power of the air,” and alienated from God. In 
Romans 7 Paul analyses experience, and finds that when he would 
do good evil is present with him, that the dominion of the power of 
sin renders him powerless and as good as dead. In I Corinthians 
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Paul declares death itself to be a result of sin. The only escape from 
this subjection is to die with Christ to sin, a dying which is figured 
in Baptism, and to rise with Christ to righteousness, so that Christ 
may dwell in a man and act through him, instead of the demonic 
power of sin that has formerly so done. 

This leads to the understanding of redemption. If sin were merely 
a matter of the will, if it had no objective power over the sinner, 
then it would be possible to renounce the sin, to make a complete 
break with the past, to repent and be converted, and then all would 
be well. Such was the common understanding of the Old Testament, 
both of the Torah and of the Prophets. The theory, however, ran 
foul of the fact that sin often took place in men after their conver- 
sion. Some consideration had to be made for the man who seriously 
sought the right and yet failed to do it. The writers of the Psalms and 
of the Wisdom Literature grappled with the problem, and came up 
with the solution that forgiveness could be repeated, that the just man 
could fall seven times and rise again, so that conversion could be a 
gradual process, in which God would purify as He forgave. This, 
however, was not profound enough to solve the problem, and its re- 
sult was that the prophetic ideal of conversion tended to be debased 
into remorse. 

The New Testament, with its understanding of the demonic nature 
of sin, was able to attack the difficulty in a more effective way. The 
sinner was a slave; redemption meant freedom. Because man was 
himself powerless as a result of sin, because he could not make a new 
start for himself, he had to be ransomed from sin and its attendant 
evils. It is not legitimate to base later theories of total depravity on 
the work of the New Testament writers, but sin was recognized as 
universal because all were under bondage to the cosmic force, and 
were indwelt by the demon of sin. As evidence for this there stood 
the fact that all were subject to death. From this condition they had 
to be redeemed tc a state of sinlessness and deathlessness in which 
the power of sin was broken for them because they were indwelt 
now by Christ. The fact of death for Christians did not immediately 
cause any problem, because the earliest Christians believed that they 
were living in the “last days” and that the consummation of history 
would overtake their own generation. The fact of sin in Christians 
made itself felt as a problem for all the New Testament writers, as 
that of death did for their immediate successors, and they were not 
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= to reach a common mind on what was to be said. Hebrews re- 

wt a second repentance completely. John drew a distinction be- 

tween those sins which destroyed all possibility of further fellowship 

with God and those which did not. In I Corinthians Paul faced an 

antinomian problem; the “saints” who should be sinless were indulg- 
_ ing in grievous sin. For the more extreme cases he recommended that 

they should be counted outside the fellowship henceforth, without 
_making it clear whether a second repentence could be allowed them. 
Less serious sinners he expected to be chastened, probably by divine 
rather than human action, and eventually restored. Thus while there 
might be doubt about the status of the Christian who committed sin 
after Baptism, the New Testament writers felt no uncertainty about 
the actual meaning of redemption. 

The redemption itself was won by Christ. Jesus had regarded him- 
self as bringing to men the possibility of repentence from sin in a way 
that had not formerly existed. His followers went on from there to 
relate redemption to his death. Early Eastern Fathers were entirely 
true to the New Testament when they described Christ’s death on 
the cross as a skilful deception of the devil, a foray which destroyed 
the power which stood between man and God. Paul in* Galatians 3 
makes precisely that point, and Hebrews and Ephesians do the same; 
and while the Fourth Gospel lays more stress on the effect of Christ’s 
death upon those who are “his own” it also hints at the other idea 
in the final discourse to the disciples. 

The state of the redeemed is one of “justification.” In current us- 
age the word is misleading, and Paul’s phrase is better rendered as 
meaning a “being in the right in relation to God.” It is not easy to 
handle the concept in terms of Scholastic thought, but for those to 
whom Scholasticism is the customary mode of thought on religion the 
attempt must be made. Man sins. He defies the purpose of God for 
him, and knows that he has defied it. As a result of this fact he also 
realizes that he has incurred God’s displeasure, that he is no longer 
free to come before God unless he makes a repentance. Man, and 
indeed the whole of creation, consequently stands under the “wrath 
of God”. This is not to be interpreted as a vindictive desire on God’s 
part to punish sinners; it is more correctly described as the feeling 
of sinners towards God, the resentment of the wrong-doer against 
the person he has wronged and who has not retaliated. Feilowship 
with God is thereby broken, and man, unable to subsist of himself, 
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falls under the dominion of sin. Powerless now to help himself, man’s 
state cannot be other than that of “being in the wrong in relation 
to God.” 

Divine love, however, does not despair. In Christ a way is found 
to break the power of sin. Christ’s redemption is available to those 
who respond by belief in his effectiveness. Those who choose to go 
on their own way continue under the power of sin and subject to 
God’s wrath, but those who believe surrender themselves that Christ 
may dwell in them and that sin in them may thereby be slain. He 
who is possessed by Christ is “in the right in relation to God,” and 
obtains forgiveness for his past sins, while the power of Christ in 
him enables him to resist sin and fits him for eternal life with God. 
If an order for these realities is to be found in Paul’s thought, which 
is not especially systematic, it would be as follows: justification, re- 
conciliation, forgiveness, redemption, adoption, sanctification. For ail 
the New Testament writers every one of these realities would depend 
on the work of Christ. 

The biblical treatment of sin does not lend itself to systematic for- 
mulation. There are variations of emphasis among the authors, de- 
termined partly by the conditions of their time and the progress of 
revelation, and partly by their personal experience and temperament. 
But if our culture’s demand for rational arrangement is to be satis- 
fied there are certain facts that may be stated. 

The teaching is rational; it finds sin in the will, in rebellion against 
God. This rebellion is essentially against the “word” or purpose of 
God, but since that purpose is man’s true welfare it is also a rebellion 
aganst natural reason. For much of the Old Testament it is seen 
objectively as transgression of the Torah. Sin is conscious, and there- 
fore brings man into a state of enmity towards God. As a result it 
places man under the dominion of evil from which he is unable to 
escape even if he recognizes the fact, and he therefore finds himself 
in a state of slavery to fear and suffering and death. From this state 
a redemption is necessary, that man may obtain freedom and fellow- 
ship with God and power to resist sin. The redemption is won, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, by Christ through his death which 
destroys sin and death. The man who places his faith in Christ and 
surrenders himself to him is then indwelt by Christ and led by him to 
holiness and life with God. It is also to be noted that Paul at least 


looks forward to this as the goal for the whole created order. 
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‘ POLYPHILOPROGENITIVE: 
THE SAPIENT SUTLERS 


By Rosert D. Tuornton 


University of Colorado 


Next to God, Holy Mr. Herbert loved that which God Himself has 
that is His Word. Friends, such as Bishop 
Laud, Lancelot Andrewes, John Donne, and Nicholas Ferrar, shared 


magnified above all thing 


this love and undoubtedly were aware of Herbert’s concern for it 
years before the poet of the church became an Anglican priest; for 
Herbert had started to write religious verse as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, whereas he did not become the rector at Bemerton and 
did not preach God’s Word until 1630, three years before his death. 

The story of The Temple is familiar. At the beginning of his fatal 
illness, Herbert asked that the manuscript of his poems be delivered 
to Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, a Protestant monastic com- 
munity in Huntingdonshire. Realizing that the book could be turned 
to the advantage of dejected poor souls as Herbert had hoped, Ferrar 
‘ —with the Vice-Chancellor’s promise to waive objections—prepared 
for publication. The Temple appeared in 1633. Among the per- 
sonal notes in this volume was the following: 


J 


Lord, how can man preach thy eternal word? 
He is a brittle crazy glass, 

Yet in thy temple thou dost him afford 

This glorious and transcendant place 

To be a window, through thy grace. 


But when thou dost anneal in glass thy story, 
Making thy life to shine within 

The holy preacher’s, then the light and glory 
More rev’rend grows, and doth more win; 

Which else shows wat'rish, bleak, and thin. 
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Doctrine and life, colors and light in = 


When they combine and mingle, bring 
A strong regard and awe; but speech alone 
Doth vanish like a flaring thing, 
And in the ear, not conscience, ring. 


The germinal thought in this poem is that a minister of God should 
practice what he preaches. Herbert’s conceit, which carries this 
thought, comes from the symbolic beauty that the poet discovered 
in the church building. The preacher as man is frail and full of 
flaws; his words sound in the ear alone. But the preacher as a true 
son of God, acting the laws he lives by without fear, is strong and 
perfect; his words ring along the heart to the conscience. Man is a 
brittle crazy glass, but a priest is a glorious stained glass window. 


The emphasis of seventeenth century Anglican divines upon doc- 
trine is, perhaps, best revealed in Andrewes’ sermons; their life in 
the world, however, is best described in George Herbert’s 4 Priest 
to the Temple, where the holy preacher truly becomes colors and 
light in one. Much of the thought which lies compressed in “The 
Windows” is more fully expressed in this prose work. 

Like Donne and Andrewes, Herbert was attracted by the problem 
of pride and: humility. He wondered how man could presume to 
preach Christ’s eternal Word, for man was “darkness, and weakness, 
and filthiness, and shame.” Nevertheless, God had committed this 
Word to silly and sinful man—even to himself. The priest, there- 
fore, must first oppose pride, particularly spiritual pride which was 
his proper and peculiar temptation; he must learn profound humility. 

Herbert’s way, and truth, and life were difficult, because they were 
to be holy and unblamable. A sermon for Herbert began in life; it 
made one of word and deed. The priest’s charity, for example, was 
in effect a sermon. His life carried a reverence with it, even above 
contempt. The way to please God was to feed one’s flock diligently 
and faithfully. 

Sermons should come directly out of an exemplary life. A priest’s 
library should not be books of contention and controversy, but holy 
living. If a pastor is “the deputy of Christ for the reducing of man 
to the Obedience of God,” he must show that he himself has learned 
Christian submission. Curiosity in prying into high speculation and — 
unprofitable questions are merely stumbling-blocks to learning such 
obedience. 
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_ A sermon is speech alone when the priest studies others so as to 
neglect the Grace of God in himself and what the Holy Spirit teaches 
him. In one of his notes to Ferrar’s translation of John Valdesso’s 
Divine Considerations, Herbert says, “Indeed he that shall attend so 
to the bark of the letter as to neglect the consideration of God’s work 
in his heart through the word, doth amiss... .” A preacher may 
call upon God to awaken all his powers to glorify Him; but he also 
dips and seasons all the words and sentences in his heart before 
they come into his mouth. 

The pulpit became Herbert’s joy and throne because he had be- 
come humble in his knowledge of man’s imperfection, because he had 
studied the Word of God and had lived his life according to that 
Word, and because he could face his congregation with that certainty 
which comes into a life dedicated to God’s service. The same light 
which made “all the windows blaze with forms of Saints and holy 
men” had shown to him a feast; and having partaken of that feast, 
he had become one with those who looked down upon him from the 
church windows. 


Preaching and preachers have been the themes of many poets 
since George Herbert. In my reading, however, no poem written in 
the more than three hundred years since “The Windows” seems so 
Close to Herbert’s as the following: 


Mr. Ettot’s 
Sunpay Morninc Service 
Look, look, master, here comes two religious caterpillars. 
The Jew of Malta 

PoLYPHILOPROGENITIVE 
The sapient sutlers of the Lord 
Drift across the window-panes. 
In the beginning was the Word. 


In the beginning was the Word. 
Superfetation of &v, 

And at the mensual turn of time 
Produced enervate Origen. 


A painter of the Umbrian school 
Designed upon a gesso ground 
The nimbus of the Baptized God. 


The wilderness is cracked and browned 


4 
a: 


The title “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service” refers the reader 
to the priest, the church, and the pulpit; it also suggests that all is 
not sweetness and light in that setting. This suggestion of ironic dis- 
quietude implied in the title is stated boldiy in the motto, “Look, 
look, Master, here comes two religious caterpillars.” The slave Itha- 
more addresses these words to Barabas, his master the Jew of Malta, 
when he perceives Barnadine and Jacamo, crony friars, approaching. 
Barnadine and Jacamo make a comfortable living by selling informa- 
tion revealed to them at confessions and spend their hours out of 
the confessional lamenting that any girl should die a virgin. Barabas 
replies to his slave’s exclamation, “I smelt ’°em as they came.” As in 
so many of Eliot’s poems, the motto reveals the theme to be developed 
and warns that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Mr. Eliot smells his sutlers just as Barabas smells the friars. His 
ministers of God are wily provisioners of Gospel, the hamster-like 


*From Collected Poems 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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But through the water pale and thin 
Still shine the unoffending feet 

And there above the painter set 

The Father and the Paraclete. — 


The sable presbyters approach 7 
The avenue of penitence; 

The young are red and pustular 
Clutching piaculative pence. 


Under the penitential gates 
Sustained by staring Seraphim 
Where the souls of the devout 


> 
Burn invisible and dim. 


Along the garden-wall the bees 

With hairy bellies pass between 7 
The staminate and pistilate 
Bless office of the epicene. 


Sweeney shifts from ham to ham 
Stirring the water in his bath. 
The masters of the subtle schools 
Are controversial, polymath.’ 
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imperfections which George Herbert saw in his brittle crazy glass. To 
describe these imperfections, Herbert had fashioned a metaphysical 
conceit of glass. Eliot, undoubtedly reminded of that conceit, uses it 
as a symbol. Instead of being uplifted by the transcendancy of 
stained-glass and instead of receiving into their hearts the Divine 
light which illuminates both man and the story of Christ annealed 
in glass, Eliot’s ministers cast shadows of their sullied lives upon 


EF church windows. No spiritual light illuminates their lives. 


= of deceit, chicanery, hypocrisy, lewdness, and Godlessness— 


Because these lives have never been tempered by Godliness, because 
they are still brittle and unsound, there is nothing of God to be made 
manifest. Whatever these presbyters preach, they do not preach the 
Word. Nor do their lives reflect God’s work. More than anything 
else, these preachers need to be reminded that “in the beginning was 
the Word.” 

We have seen how vital the Word was for George Herbert. Any- 
body knowing Eliot’s preoccupation with Lancelot Andrewes and his 
‘tts to Andrewes (seen obviously in “Gerontion”) will know 
that Eliot has carefully listened to what seventeenth century Anglican 
-divines have said about the Word. The nativity sermon which Lance- 
lot Andrewes preached before King James (and possibly before his 
friend George Herbert) in 1618 was on the text, 


And the people cry, “O, that we had a sign to find him by.” 
To which the Angel answers, “And this shall be a sign unto 
vou: ve shall find the child swaddled and laid in a cratch.” 


Andrewes preaches: 


Signs are taken for wonders. “Master. we would fain see a 
sign,” that is a miracle. (Mat. 12:38) And in this sense it is a 
sign to wonder at. Indeed every word here is a wonder—an in- 
fant, the word without a word; the eternal Word not able to 
speak a word. 

Signs have their speech, and this is no dumb show. Christ, 
though as yet He cannot speak as a new-born babe, yet by it 
He speaks; and his theme is Discite a me—‘“Learn of me for I 
am humble” humble in My birth ve all see. This is the lesson 
of Christ’s cratch. Such He was found, and of none but such. 
By this very sign—the mark of humilitv—we find Him, by the 
same will he find us. They who to faith have not joined hu- 
mility have not yet come so far as to be babes of Christ. . . . For 


the word of God hath two edges; and if it go one way thus for 
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humility, it cuts as deep the contrary against pride. For if hu- 
mility be the sign of finding Christ, pride must be the sign of 
losing Him. 


It is this interpretation of the Word that is fundamental for an 
intelligent reading of Herbert’s “The Windows” and Eliot’s “Sunday 
Morning Service.” Herbert and Eliot both emphasize the thought that 
no man can presume to be a Christian and certainly cannot presume 
to be a priest of God until he has learned of pride and humility. 
Furthermore, he cannot learn of these until he has gone back to study 
the Word, as Andrewes did. 

In the Neo-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, the Word becomes the 
Universal Mind, the engendering of 16 év. Plotinus’ system is founded 
on a threefold principle which suggests the Christian Trinity; the 
elements of this principle are the to €v (Essential Existence, Good- 
ness, Unity), the Universal Mind, and the World Soul. The Universal 
Mind emanates from the 16 @v, the World Soul from the Universal 
Mind. Eliot identifies the Word with Plotinus’s Universal Mind that 
creates the world of ideas and enters into the soul of man to destroy 
passion. 

The speculation of Plotinus is that against which Herbert warned 
in his A Priest to the Temple. It leads to pride, just as it is responsi- 
ble in succeeding generations for weak, debilitated ecclesiastics like 
Origen, who was filled with that spirit of theorizing which had pro- 
duced the Neo-Platonic dogmas of Plotinus, was declared a heretic, 
and was formally condemned by Justinian. This self-made eunuch 
died with an impotent body as well as an impotent Christian mind. 

The third and fourth verses of Eliot’s poem describe in reference 
to a painting the beauty and meaning which Herbert had found in 
church windows. Herbert himself had spoken of such paintings in his 
prose, where he asks that church decoration be “fit and proper texts 
of Scripture everywhere painted, and that all the painting be grave 
and reverend, not with light colors or foolish antics.” 

Painters of the Umbrian school produced work which illustrate 
Herbert’s standards. They were famous for their altar pieces, ca- 
thedral frescoes, and portraits of saints and of Christ’s life. The 
subjects of their paintings are the subjects of Herbert’s windows; the 
stories which they tell and the feelings they evoke are those told 
and evoked by church windows. Among the names of the great 
painters who lived in Umbria during the fifteenth century is that of 
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Perugino. Between 1480-82 Perguino painted a masterpiece called 
“The Baptism of Christ” (“Die Taufe Christi”). Here John the 
Baptist is shown baptizing Christ before a large crowd. The feet 
of Christ show through the water in which they are immersed. Above 
_ the Saviour are God and the Holy Ghost. 

In Eliot’s use of “Die Taufe Christi,” Herbert’s phrase “wat’rish, 
bleak, and thin” becomes “water pale and thin.” In “The nimbus 
of the Baptized God” and Still shine the unoffending feet,” light is 

emphasized in more or less the same context as in Herbert’s poem. 
More importantly, the subject of Perugino’s canvas is Christ’s bap- 
tism by John the Baptist. The significance of this baptism as re- 
vealed by Saint John is fundamental for Andrewes, Herbert, and 
Eliot. 

The Gospel of Saint John opens with the verse “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
It is this Word which is spoken of by John in verse five as “the 
light (which) shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended 
it not.” Only one man, John continues, comprehended this light 
which shone; he was a preacher, “sent from God” to bear witness 
that the Word had been made flesh, that it had become a true Light 
to lighten every man. This Word made flesh is synonymous with 
Christ and Light; it is the superfetation of the Plotinian 16 &v; it is, 
lastly, the priest and presbyter’s life and sermon. 

The message of Christ’s baptism is one with that of Christ’s birth 
as decribed by Andrewes; and only a man like John the Baptist, 
living a simple life close to God, could interpret that message for 
those about him. In contrast to sapient sutlers, to an enervate 
Origen, Eliot thus shows the true minister of God to be the holy 
preacher of Herbert in whom doctrine and life are one. 


Eliot returns to his picture of modern aberration in the second half 
of his poem. Three images reveal how far man has turned from the 
truth of God’s Word. The first is that of the sable presbyters and 
the pustular young passing into Herbert’s “glorious and transcendant” 
temple, decorated with celestial beings which one also finds in church 
windows and Umbrian art. The second reminds the reader that 
modern man has substituted bestial sensuality for Christian passion. 
The epicene bees recall not only Eliot’s use of Teiresias, who lived 
as both man and woman, but also the goat in “Gerontion” which 
coughs at night in the field overhead. Finally, we have Sweeney, the 
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licentious libertine sensually relaxed in a warm bath and staying 
away from Sunday services where speech a 


Doth vanish like a flaring thing, 
oe And in the ears, not conscience, ring. 


Eliot’s presbyters sell Christ to make a living. In their cracked and 
browned wilderness, the Word has lost its light; it has indeed become 
polymath. 

Poetic genesis is Protean. Lengthy descriptions of it, such as 
Middleton Murry’s story of Keats, often make one feel like the 
learned astronomer “when the proofs and figures were ranged in 
columns before him.” Although expanded explanations do tend “to 
spoil the lion’s leap,” we may remember that Eliot says, “No poet, 
no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance 
is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists.” 

No work of art is its own complete explanation. A proud demon- 
stration of this vital dictum is in Ernest Newman’s latest book on 
the Wagner operas. 


Since the mind of a great artist has gone into the making of 
his works, the more we know about the nature and the operations 
of that mind the more profound will be our understanding of 
the work; and since the inner world from which it came was 
built up by the slow, unconscious coalescences within the man of 
influences and impulses from many quarters, it is of the first 
importance that we, for our part, shall re-live, to the best of our 
ability, his own inner life during the years when the work was 
shaping itself within him. 


The “Sunday Morning Service” first appeared in the Little Review, 
September, 1918, when Eliot’s religious views were seemingly far 
different from his later ones. Articles in 1932 and 1938 on George 
Herbert are not unexpected; but evidences of Herbert in Eliot’s poems 
of 1918 are. Growth of an idea in the mind, however, is as secret 
as that of a seed in the ground. A poet whom we describe today as 
one avant le goiit pour la vie spirituelle might have read and remem- 
bered the religious metaphysical Temple and the Priest of the Temple 
even when his writings were expressing great disillusionment and dis- 
satisfaction with Christian theology. Eliot appears to have thought 


Alfred A. 


_*From The Wagner Operas by Ernest Newman, copyright, 1949, by 
Knopf, Inc., pp. ix f. 
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POLYPHILOPROGENITIVE: THE SAPIENT SUTLERS 


about Herbert’s “The Windows”; to have studied the writings of 
Lancelot Andrewes, the “Sancte Pater coeli custos” of Herbert’s Latin 
letter; to have read the sermons of John Donne, to whom Herbert 
addressed his epigram “Ad Johannem Donne”; and to have been 
keenly interested in the metaphysical poets before the year 1918. 
Eliot’s use of “The Windows” may have begun with recollection of 
= line “which else shows wat’rish, bleak, and thin.” Single lines of 
earlier poets are retained and reused. One has only to remember 
“that Donne’s “At every sign a constellation flies” preceded Pope’s 
roy every word a reputation dies” or that Dryden’s “And yet the 
soul, shut up in her dark room” preceded Pope’s “The soul, uneasy 
and confined from home.” 
One critic has spoken of Eliot’s use of material in “Sunday Morn- 
ing Service” as an intellectual tour-de-force for which the reader has 
“not much heart. This is merely to say more euphemistically than 
Unger that Eliot does not write for the lazy, the stupid, or the gross. 
; Eliot’s poetry is made difficult by the poet’s method of searching for 
— which correspond to his own. That he finds these feelings 
with astonishing aptness is shown, I believe, by an examination of 
“The Windows” and the “Sunday Morning Service.” 
Interrelationship of theme, subject, image, and even phrase shows 
that Herbert’s poem was the principal impulse for Fliot’s. One 
- expect the poéte contumace to differ in tone from a less dis- 
illusioned Anglican divine, as one might expect an innovator of poetic 
technique to show independence of form. The Christian spirit of 
Eliot is that of the early seventeenth century leaders of the Church 
of England. Eliot feels that the mind of modern man feeds upon a 
vague religious jargon, a vocabulary for everything and exact ideas 
about nothing, a language of theology which tends to become a lan- 
guage of tergiversation. From a world where all dogma is in doubt, 
Fliot looks back frequently upon the great preachers of the English 
Catholic Church with whom he feels kinship—staunch leaders who 
‘illustrate in their lives and homilies a determination to stick to essen- 
tials and who by their religious convictions make of God’s Word a 


swift word, 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE” 


By Cuartes W. F. 


= 


Episcopal Theological School 


The Interpreters Bible, Vol. VII. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952, pp. 
xxiv + 917, 3 maps. $8.75. 


4 


The long anticipated first volume of the Interpreter’s Bible com- 
mends itself at once by its attractive format, clear type, and the 
way it lies open on the desk. The editorial preface by G. A. But- 
trick states the purpose of the twelve volumes—to provide “intro- 
duction”, scholarly exegesis, and “relevant” exposition; to bridge the 
gulf between them, so often manifest in the “too little mutual con- 
cern” from which both scholarship and preaching have suffered. The 
list of editors and contributors are in effect a roll-call of the most 
often cited biblical scholars and effective preachers in the English- _ 
speaking Protestant world. 

Volume VII is full of happy promise. It contains the double treat- 
ment of the Gospels according to Matthew and Mark and fourteen 
general New Testament articles under eight heads. The bibliographies 
at the end of each article, supplemented by further references in 
footnotes and in the body of the exegesis, comprise a very adequate 


survey of source material and accessible modern literature. The _ 


treatment of Text and Canon has since been offered in Volume I. 
The purpose expressed by Dr. Buttrick is well carried out. Here 
a wealth of modern scholarship is condensed and arranged for ready 
use, a certain amount of imagination (generally under effective re- 
straint) is exhibited, and there is a constant awareness of and ref- 
erence to other treatments and viewpoints. Evidently freedom and 
cooperation (as befits a Christian enterprise) are the policy rather than 
the application of a straitjacket. Variety of opinion on unsolved 
problems is not only represented but the overlapping and disagree- 
ment are accepted and pointed out by cross-references. For example, 
the enduring confusion over the use and application of messianic 
categories is documented by Strachan, Craig, Taylor, Johnson, and 
Grant. It is a great gain to have at least an outline debate of out- 
standing problems wihin the covers of one volume. 
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The text of the Scriptures is printed at the head of each page with 

the King James and Revised Standard versions in parallel columns 
pter makes especially good use of this). The exegesis runs across 
the page below the text, and below the exegesis the exposition keeps 
pace in smaller type and double column. One cannot refrain from 
commending the work of page-setting; the text seems singularly well 
proof-read (I noted “Hyranus” for “Hyrcanus” on p. 101). For 
the minister who studies, who teaches, who cares that his preaching 
be based on sound interpretation, and even for one seeking solid de- 
votional material (some readers are already using it in this way), 
the work provides an admirable tool. The exegesis will be especially 
vauable for the professional teacher, and the articles for review by 
students. 

Two things may seem lacking. (a) There is no apparatus. The 
addition would confuse the page and probably make the cost pro 
hibitive, and would be of limited value. Where the variants are im- 
portant they have been noted by the exegete. (b) It would have 
helped at the head of the exegetical paragraphs to have included ref- 
erences to the parallel pericopes in the other Synoptics. 

The opening article, The Gospe! in the New Testament by R. H. 
Strachan, provides a fitting beginning. It emphasizes a note con- 
stantly struck in this volume, which is perhaps the most signal con- 
tribution of modern study—the clear understanding of the peculiar 
nature of the New Testament literature as a whole and of the Gospels 
in particular and its primary function in providing a proclamation. 
The two exegetes constantly illuminate the point. Strachan’s insistence 
on the artificiality of a clear-cut distinction beween “kerygma” and 
“didache” (one might add “apologia”) is to be welcomed. The 
emphasis on the relevance of the “Israel” concept finds echoes 
throughout and is one which has not always been given an adequate 
place. To some his solutions may occasionally sound too facile for 
all the facts, e.g. his dating and dismissal of Enoch. 


The choice of H. J. Cadbury to write on the Literature was a 
happy one. Here is the precision and clarity and incisive judgment 
one has come to expect from him. The brevity of the article should 
lead no one to overlook its importance. It provides a good mate and 
complement to Shepherd’s area treatment of the period in the last 
article (The Post-Apostolic Age), a carefully documented, beautifully 
styled piece of work. Dr. Cadbury’s sentence should be long quoted: 
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“None of the authors was merely an author, and Christianity was 
not mainly a movement of the written word” (p. 41). 

Dr. Metzger on the Language is indispensable for a proper evalu- 
ation and is provided with illuminating examples. A. M. Perry gives 
us a thoroughly well organized survey of the Growth of the Gospels 
which deals competently and concisely with Source Criticism and is 
cautious and balanced on Form-Criticism and gives a fair summary 
of the consensus of modern analysis (e.g. he characterises “Proto- 
Luke” as “much discussed”). For handy reference in outline form 
it could hardly be excelled. 

The two articles on New Testament Times by V. McCasland and 
M. Enslin are notable for their clear presentation of the background 
and the careful distinctions made and maintained. (It is good to have 
the former introduced to a wider public). 

Vincent Taylor, as he says, has undertaken a “necessary” but 
“perilous” task in writing on The Life and Ministry of Jesus. For 
some readers it may raise many questions, and at points too much 
may appear to be assumed. For others it may appear a welcome 
affirmation compared with the tentativeness of some exegesis or the 
skeptical approach which does not obviously obtrude itself in this 
volume. It must be admitted to be a magnificent attempt in that 
while it is not at all unaware of the problems it does not hesitate to 
take the risk of being constructive. 

There are three articles on the Teaching of Jesus. C. T. Craig on 
The Proclamation of the Kingdom presents a balanced survey of a 
subject alive with difficulties. Varieties of opinion are well presented. 
His caveat concerning the inwardness of the Kingdom (p. 148) is 
forcibly put, and he does not offer premature certainties. It is also 
usefully oriented to the task of the expositor. For the purposes of 
this Commentary there could hardly be a finer article than that by 
A. N. Wilder on The Sermon on the Mount, in its combination of 
sound scholarship and expository relevance. It meets a real need for 
a compact, complete, objective treatment of a much-abused subject. 
The warning (p. 162) of the incompleteness of the Sermon for Chris- 
tians is well taken. The expository interest is foremost in W. R. 
Bowie’s treatment of The Parables. The Rabbinic parallels and method 
are more fully recognized in Sherman Johnson’s exegesis (cf. p. 492); 
the book by B. T. D. Smith mentioned there and previously on p. 148 
should be included in the bibliography. 
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The History of the Church completes the series, closing with M. H. 


‘Shepherds article already mentioned. E. F. Scott and W. H. P. Hatch 


forego footnotes. In the former one misses a reference to the “rem- 
nant” in its bearing on the problem of the Church, and a supporting 
reference for Paul’s vision of “a radiant form in the sky” (p. 177). 
The distinction between the Church as reflected in the New Testament 
and later organized is well maintained, and adequate notice is taken 
of the Palestinian situation (recently explored by S. G. F. Brandon). 
One of the questions demanding further study is how far it can be 
maintained that the Palestinian Church “made no visible mark on the 
Church’s general history” (p. 185). The treatment of the Life of 
Paul follows largely the line of dependence on Acts—which is recog- 
nized as a compend of sources. The baffling problem of the chro- 
nology of the Jerusalem visits is noted. P. S. Minear rounds out 
the picture with an article on Paul the Apostle which provides not 
only a picture of a personality but a spiritual meditation on some of 
the central Christian themes. 

The exegesis of Matthew is provided by S. E. Johnson and the 
exposition by G. A. Buttrick. The introduction is a masterly compres- 
sion of the usual topics and the abundant references will repay study. 
It is notable for its emphasis upon the purposes of the gospel as un- 
derstood by its structure and methods, and this is carried over into 
the exegesis where constant documentation from Jewish sources is 
provided. The exegesis (as in Grant’s Mark) abounds in miniature 
essays on various questions which have real value for the exposition, 
and it is satisfying to find the expositor constantly referring to the 
exegesis and taking up where the exegete left off. This is not as 
happily done with the infancy chapters, where there seem gaps and 
tangents, but throughout Dr. Buttrick introduces a wealth of literary 
allusion and apt illustration from a well-stocked and sermon-con- 
scious mind. This may tend to “date” the material and not be to 
everyone’s taste, but the flashes of insight are inspiring. At times 
one wishes the sermonic element had been less conspicuous and the 
exposition more sparse and austere, but at many more points it pro- 


vides spiritual nourishment where the exegesis is (necessarily) bare 
and analytical. The cooperative relationship here and in Mark is a 
happy augury, if it can be matched by the teams yet to come. Some- 
times a discrepancy is of no great moment (Matt. 9:10, e.g.) since 
the expositor deas with the fundamental issue. It would be gratuitous 
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to give examples of the more general taking account and expanding 


of the exegesis (see e.g. Matt. 12:8). 

F. C. Grant was the logical choice for the exegesis of Mark and 
his expositor is H. E. Luccock. They prove a fine combination. ‘The 
wealth of the former’s experienced scholarship is laid before us in 
the introduction and his emphasis on the gospel as Gospel and on the 
dominant theme of the passion is notable. The precision of his work | 
in the exegesis fufills this promise and the expositor has been faithful — 
and illuminating. One good example of expansion and application is_ 
on Mark 3:23. In each commentary is abundant evidence that the 
work of modern scholarship has achieved its high function and its 
constructive reward, 

The treatments of Matthew and Mark deserve a review to them- 
selves. Perhaps a cooperative effort of this kind (at least for volumes 
I and VII) requires a symposium review. The over-all aspects - 
the first volume promise nothing but good. Format, organizaticn, 
talent, freedom combined with cooperation, are all a magnificent con- 
tribution to the task of the churches and (it must not be overlooked) 
to the ecumenical cause. No one should fail to recognize the venture 
of faith and the dimensions of the contribution made by the publishers 
as well as by the work of the editorial board. The least we can do 
is to see that the Interpreter’s Bible is well known and to encourage 
its purchase (I know one layman who profits from its use), not least 
by congregations for their ministers’ studies. It is a work for use 
rather than for reading. Its use should serve to relate our new 


knowledge to the task of the Church and to reestablish its preaching © 


upon the only sound basis—that Word which was in the beginning. 


A NEW THEORY OF ST. MARK 


By Suerman E. Jounson 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


The Primitive Christian Calendar: A Study in the Making of the Marcan Gospel. 
By Philip Carrington. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952, pp. xvi + 
235. $6.00. 

The Archbishop of Quebec was led into this investigation through - 

a study of the Seed parables of Mark 4. Study of the structure of | 

Mark disclosed that there are three significant mentions of a mountain | 
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A NEW THEORY OF ST. MARK _ 


—just before this point (3:13), after the feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand, and at the Transfiguration. A pattern of seed-time and harvest, 
corresponding to death and resurrection, emerged. Dr. Carrington 
found also that Mark was built up out of minor triads and major 
triads, though his system of threes is different from that of Ernst 
Lohmeyer. 

It then occurred to him that the gospel might be organized on the 
basis of the Jewish liturgical year—and this hypothesis seemed to 
work out perfectly. If you divide the gospel into sections suitable for 
liturgical reading, the Feeding of the Five Thousand naturally falls at 
Passover time, the Four Thousand at Pentecost, and the Transfigura- 
tion story at a hypothetical midsummer festival. The preaching of 
John begins the liturgical year, which ends at Tabernacles with the 
entry into Jerusalem and the great eschatological discourse of ch. 13. 
What is more surprising is that the scheme can be correlated with 
the ancient chapter divisions, which are of course liturgical in pur- 
pose. The system nearest to the supposed original is that of Codex 
Vaticanus. As Dr. Carrington finally worked it out, there are 49 
lessons for the Christian year (ending with 13:31) and 14 special 
paschal lessons (13:1—16:8), so that 13:1-31 serves both as the last 
lesson of the year and as the first of the paschal series. 

On this theory, the Galilean agricultural year was practically the 
same as the regular Jewish year, and it in turn forms the basis for 
the later development of a Christian calendar. Not only does Dr. 
Carrington believe that this hypothesis explains some of the peculi- 
arities of our calendar; it helps us to make more sense out of Mark’s 
order and numerous details in the gospel material itself. As the form 
critics have tried to teach us, everything in the gospels exists for a 
homiletical, propagandist purpose, and this is tied to a systematic 
method of worship and instruction. 

Clearly the hypothesis should be tested as far as possible and not 
accepted without careful examination. For example, there ought to 
have been a midsummer festival. The nativity of John the Baptist, 
as Gaster shows, replaces an old pagan one—and lo and behold, 
Elijah, who is John’s counterpart, appears in the Transfiguration 
story. But we wish there were more evidence for such a celebration 
in first century Galilee. And where are the links between this and 
later Christian practice? On the other hand, the entry into Jerusalem 
fits Tabernacles perfectly. Burkitt pointed out long ago that the 
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ritual of that festival, with its use of Ps. 118 and the waving of ho- 

sannas, fits the story, while it has no known connection with Pass- 


over. 

Certainly the Archbishop’s book is one of the few fresh approaches 
to the understanding of Mark to appear in this generation. It abounds 
with brilliant suggestions. For example, the note in 11:13, “for it 
was not the season of figs,” was a gloss; according to the calendar, 
the story was read at the season of figs. Carrington has his own 
Galilee and Jerusalem theory. As in the Fourth Gospel, Judaea is 
the place of opposition and rejection, and Bethlehem is the home 
town where the rejection took place. (R. H. Lightfoot reminded us 
some years ago that Nazareth is not mentioned in this section.) Mark 
fundamentally rests on a Galilean tradition which is carried to Rome. 
Incidentally one might ask why the parts of the gospel located in 
Jerusalem do not mention the Kingdom of God. Is it because the 
Kingdom sayings were transmitted by Galileans? But, according to 
Lohmeyer, the Son of Man sayings (found in different contexts from 
the Kingdom sayings, and belonging both to Galilee and Jerusalem) 
come from Galilean tradition. Was there more than one group of 
Galileans? And does the absence of Kingdom sayings in the Jerusa- 
lem part of Mark help to explain why the Fourth Gospel, which is 
so Judaean, says little about the Kingdom? 

I should like to see a comparison of Dr. Carrington’s theory with 
B. W. Bacon’s organization of the Fourth Gospel around the Jewish 
festivals. Perhaps we shuld learn something further from it. The 
feast of Hanukkah or Rededication falls somewhere near Carrington’s 
Lections 12-14 (Mark 2:18-22, 23-28; 3:1-6). Here we have the 
sayings of the new wine and old wineskins, the Sabbath made for 
man, and the first of the plots of the Pharisees and the Herodians. 
The Rededication section in John probably begins with chapter 1o, 
which contains the attempt to kill Jesus (10:31). But Rededication 
is not clearly distinguished from Tabernacles, which contains the 
motifs of the new and the old and the sabbath controversy. 

In his leaps of historical imagination and his willingness to form 
hypotheses, Carrington reminds one of Bacon. The present book is 
also like two other famous monographs—Streeter’s The Primitive 
Church and Harrison’s Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians in 
that the author starts with what appears to be a relatively small pro- 
blem, and before he finishes lays out the materials for a new intro- 
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duction to several early Christian books. The Archbishop gives a very 
interesting explanation of the peculiarities of Marcion’s Luke (pp. 
46-48). Our Luke is not liturgically organized, but Marcion’s was; 
the latter, I agree, is not as “Marcionite” in its tendency as one 
would expect. Another suggestion: when Papias said that Mark did 
not write “in order,” he meant that his book did not fit the calendar 
used in the Asiatic churches (p. 58). Carrington even believes that 
there is some basis for the tradition connecting Mark and Alexandria; 
Mark’s gospel was the one first used in Egypt. It may be so; the 
evidence is scanty. 

It is hard to believe that all these hypotheses are correct. Never- 
theless the items listed above are enough to indicate that the New 
Testament student will find much here to stimulate him and to set 
him off on new trails. Two final thoughts occur to me. Such gospels 
as Mark originally did what we try to do in confirmation instruction 
—why not use them as syllabi for confirmation classes? They are 
superior to the books commonly used. And, if the early Christians 
had a calendar that fitted their daily lives and experiences so admir- 
ably, why not revise our own church calendar and the Prayer Book 
lessons to make them equally meaningful? 


CAROLINE MORAL THEOLOGY 


By Howarp Henry Hassincer 


Sesbury-Western Theological Seminary 


he Structure of Caroline Moral Theology. An Investigation of Principles. By H. 
R. McAdoo. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1949, pp. 179. $3.50. 


In introducing Conscience and its Problems in 1927, Kenneth E. 
Kirk said that before writing that work he had raised the problem as 
to whether the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas and “that 
adaptation of Thomist principles to the needs of the Church of Eng- 
land which underlies the writings of Bishops Sanderson and Jeremy 
Taylor” could continue to afford a ground plan for the Moral The- 
ology for the English Church of our day. He decided that while the 
Church of England is no longer the closely knit organism which pro- 
duced the Moral Theology of the past, it had not abandoned any 
of its fundamental principles, “though some of them it has interpreted 
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with wise discretion,” and therefore he could continue to work along 
the lines he had laid down seven years before in Some Principles of 
Moral Theology. 

Dr. McAdoo’s study of the seventeenth century “adaptation of 
Thomist principles to the needs of the Church of England” was ac- 
cordingly pursued not so much for its historical value—though it has 
that—as for its contribution to the contemporary body of Anglican 
Moral Theology. Both the successes and the failures of the Caroline 
divines will aid us, he thinks, by revealing more clearly the general 
direction of advance. 

For it was direction that these ancestors of ours had—rather than 
unanimity. They were not a body of scholars but busy diocesan 
bishops and parish clergy—men, is it necessary to say, with families, 
not cloistered religious. They wrote primarily for preaching and 
teaching—not for use in the confessional. Their churchmanship was 
far from uniform. One of them, Baxter, even went over to Noncon- 
formity. A remarkable proportion of them worked in Ireland: Peter 
Boyle, bishop of Clogher, John Bramhall, archbishop of Armagh, 
Peter Brown, bishop of Cork and Ross, George Webbe, bishop of 
Limerick—and we will not forget that Jeremy Taylor himself was 
bishop of Down Connor and Dromore. Some produced only sermons, 
others extended and articulated treatises. 

Kirk points out that the continued vitality of the body of “moral 
divinity” inherited from the Middle Ages, long after the break with 
Rome and at a time when so much was repudiated as popish, testi- 
fies to the fundamental soundness of that tradition. While the Angli- 
cans felt free to discriminate in the work of Continental Protestants, 
and to borrow from them, they would “call no man master.” In 
common with the Reformed everywhere they were likewise not ad- 
verse to “sharpening their weapons at the forges of the Philistines” 
—tne Tridentine Roman Catholic casuists—though it must be said in 
the next breath that they looked forward to the time when this would 
no longer be necessary, and no little of their energy went into crossing 
swords with them. In the main however they drew from the common 
source and worked out their own adaptation. 


Dr. McAdoo arranges his material to show how this modification 
was made. He finds three strains which he calls traditionalist, mixed, 
and reforming. In the first he places law and acts, in the second 
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conscience and casuistry, in the third mortal and venial sin, repentance 
and holiness. 

Out of the many distinctions of permanent value which they 
achieved, these three are outstanding. When the Carolines quarreled 
with the traditionalist discrimination between mortal and venial sin 
—a notoriously slippery discrimination—they found themselves 
charged with making all sins equal. This of course was far from their 
intention—and they had to indicate their criterion of difference. ‘The 
end of the period reveals a general agreement to limit the meaning 
of the term “venial”—if used at all—to “sins of infirmity.” Jeremy 
Taylor’s presentation of the relative seriousness of acts and habits 
presents a notable advance over the medieval and counter-reforma- 
tion understanding. Natural law, finally, in Hooker’s exposition, is 
hardly different from that in the prima secunda of the Summa. When 
we reach Taylor, however, he isn’t so sure—though McAdoo admits 
lhe does St. Thomas less than justice, and comes up with “something 
perilously vague.” “Since man’s fallen nature causes his perception 
of the natural law to be imperfect it follows that the light of Chris- 
tian revelation is necessary to a fuller perception. It is therefore only 
in the Incarnate Word that the law of nature is really comprehen- 
sible.” 

Some Principles of Moral Theology makes use of all three points 
and the last is not far from the tentative conclusion reached by the 
conference of theologians of various communions reported in Vidler 
and Whitehouse’s Natural Law, a Christian Reinterpretation, 1946. 

On two counts, the seventeenth century Anglicans went too far— 
viz. in their treatment of penitence and doubt. Penance had been 
linked up too tightly to sacramental confession, on the one hand, and 
on the other as affording an excuse for failure to follow up forgive- 
ness with good works. In endeavoring to substitute New Testament 
metanoia for medieval penance, they rejected satisfaction as one ele- 
ment and insisted upon amendment of life. This led to an impasse 
as to death-bed repentance. As an offset to the current Continental 
handling of doubt, which they viewed as laxist, the Carolines :on- 
tinued the traditionalist probabiliorism, which of course verges on 
tutiorism. 


This severity, Kirk believes, constituted a major factor in the 
downfall of “casuistical divinity”. McAdoo adds to this, as causes, 
the coming of Deism and the general “Hanoverian blight.” Hence- 
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torth Christians were left for guidance in every day life to what they 
could deduce from the vague presentation of general principles that 
went under the name of—save the mark—“Christian Ethics.” 


Signs appear everywhere of the recognition of the utter inadequacy 
of such generalization. The World Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in America promote com- 
mittees, commissions, and conferences to search for principles of 
guidance in daily life. Theologians like Brunner endeavor to fill the 
gap with such books as The Divine Imperative. Brunner observes 
the value to Roman Catholics of the aid given by their church, even 
though he must deplore the form and direction it takes. Personal 
counseling must at certain points make use of the moral training of 
the counselor. Anglicans could contribute valuable and substantial od 
help to the life of the whole Christian community today if they were eo 
prepared to do so. 


This they could best do by way of example—remaining true to their 
own sound traditional bases. Some of McAdoo’s finely turned phrases 
express this admirably. 


“While a narrow local patriotism in theology would be dis- 
astrous there is something strangely unreal in the prevalent neg- 
lect of Anglicanism. Barthianism, Thomism, and even counter- 
reformation thought possess a following in the English Church. 
. . . The danger lies not in grafting such study on an existing 
theological stock, which was admirable, but in making it the 
background. There follows a loss of root and idiom and by neg- 
lecting those specifically Anglican presuppositions, latent or ex- 
pressed in classical Anglican thought and writings, we risk 
becoming mere theological vagantes. Our Caroline forbears read 
and used Aquinas and Calvin and studied the spiritual descend- 
ants of both, but refused to forget that they were Anglicans, 
claiming that by their Protestant reforms they had saved and re- 
stored the true and primitive Catholic Faith.” (Italics mine). 


The close kinship between theology and worship—so clear in the 


liturgical movement today—did not escape them. _ 


“Caroline theology was to a large extent nourished by the 
liturgy itself formed on the same principles. To substitute for 
the Book of Common Prayer a version of the Roman Missal is. 
emblematic of the severance from that approach to theology 
which is distinctively Anglican and which has its liturgical coun- 
terpart in the public worship of the Church of England.” 
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4 CAROLINE MORAL THEOLOGY 


Moral Theology and handbooks of Moral Theology are, of course, 
not one and the same thing. We have in the Anglican communion 
today a pretty substantial amount of the first. We still lack the 
second. Dr. McAdoo generously couples the Americans Elmendorf 
and Webb with the Englishman Skinner as those who started the 
revival. A whole generation has passed since Bishop Kirk turned 
out his Some Principles of Moral Theology and we still do not have 
the manual he sketched out in his introduction to Conscience and Its 
Problems. 'There are today moralists in our communion who could 
write, if not that particular book, then at least a book which could 
serve as a transitional work until the complete opus envisioned could 
be produced, and indeed might act not as Kirk feared as a substitute 
but as an incentive for the next generation’s work. In doing this, 
men who have already displayed special aptitudes in the field could 
concentrate on that portion of which their proved mastery is a token. 
To take but one instance, the four writers who produced An In- 
troduction to Pastoral Theology might concentrate on the exposition 
and clarification of that section of a handbook which deals with Hu- 
man Acts, dealing with the vexatious problems of freedom and re- 
sponsibility raised by modern psychology. 

Contrary to Bishop Kirk’s opinion, the treatise on “the purpose of 
life,” as he phrases the End of Man, is a serious need. Until it is 
dealt with satisfactorily there will be no adequate way of avoiding 
that ever recurring danger in moral theology, legalism. Even in 
outline the current Roman books afford an incomplete guide. No 
place is provided for those elements of Ascetic Theology which all 
agree form part of the Anglican conception of Moral Theology and 
which were so well represented in the Bishop’s first book. 

Meanwhile the good points of every venture in the field should be 
generously noted. In accordance with the author’s request—and al- 
most every writer makes it—critics should point out the place at 
which in their opinion he goes astray and why they think it is astray. 
A section in some established theological journal might well stimulate 
continuous discussion of this sort and thereby aid in further con- 
struction. After this magnificent initial effort we may expect further 
substantial contributions from Doctor McAdoo toward the new 
Anglican Moral Theology. 
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The Joy of Study. Papers on New Testament and related subjects presented to 
honor Frederick Clifton Grant. Edited by Sherman E. Johnson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951 pp. xii + 163. $2.75. 


This Festschrift, so aptly named, does honor to a man whose name 
has stood for breadth, depth, and honesty of scholarship for many 
years in the field of New Testament studies, but whose contributions 
to learning have by no means been limited to that field. The wide 
selection of men contributing to this volume is evidence of the 
esteem in which Dr. Grant is held outside the Episcopal Church as 
well as in it. In his foreword, Dean Johnson sets in clear focus the 
contributions his teacher and colleague has made to the field of biblical 
scholarship, and in the comprehensive task of compiling the “List of 
Publications” of Dr. Grant, a painstaking task done with consummate 
care, he has also indicated the catholicity of interest and competence 
of Dr. Grant’s scholarship. The articles, summarized below, are of a 
high calibre in general and represent many facets of studies in and 
contiguous to New Testament research. 

Francis W. Beare gives a most satisfactory review of the inter- 
pretation of the Parable of the Guests (Matt. 22:1-14; Luke 14:15- 
24) seeing the Lucan account of it based upon the earliest form of 
the parable, changed somewhat by Matthew’s interest; beginning 
with Origen he passes Irenaeus, Jerome, Luther, Calvin, and finally 
Jilicher in review on the question. Burton Throckmorton’s examina- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus and pacificism turns inside out many 
of the glib utterances of the more or less well meaning pacificists, 
whose understanding does not match their zeal, by a wise introduction 
of the biblical notion of justice as a counterpart of love. He raises 
the question to a higher level by seeing absolutist positions on either 
side as representative of a legalism wholly foreign to Christianity. A 
short note on the often referred to “signature passage” of Mark 
(14:51-52) by John Knox offers a genuinely intriguing possibility of 
interpretation of several Marcan features. 

Holt Graham’s article, “Community in the Synoptic Gospels,” 
treats the ever perplexing problem of individuality and corporeity in 
a refreshing way. From his study of several recent authors on bibli- 
cal theology, M. Graham brings to the fore a number of important 
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matters for consideration in one of the most challenging issues in the 
study of primitive Christianity. Henry Cadbury proposes in “Over- 
conversion in Paul’s Churches” that many of the obscure passages 
in the Apostle’s writings may be illuminated by seeing his followers 
as overconverted as often as underconverted. The case he makes 
commends itself to one’s attention, while the author cautions that, 
like other generalizations about St. Paul’s effect on people, this one 
too must be used with care. Robert Grant takes up the problem of 
“wisdom” in I Corinthians 1:22, indicating that the tendency at 
Corinth to interpret Christianity as a form of popular philosophy 
was due to Apollos. The idea of the “ideal wise man” then need not 
be a direct legacy of the Stoics. The real conflict, he says, comes not 
between Paul and Apollos, but between the “adherents of each who 
misinterpret the views of both.” 

The Archbishop of Quebec takes occasion to challenge F. W. Beare’s 
views on the authorship and date of I Peter expressed in the latter’s 
commentary. He raises many of the questions which have been hotly 
contested among proponents of all shades of opinion; since his con- 
clusion is by his own admission “personal judgment”, this may rule 
it tendencious. Sydney Temple uses his travels in Palestine to com- 
ment upon seventeen references to “Geography and Climate in the 
Fourth Gospel,” demonstrating that the instances chosen by him assure 
a “careful workman” at the bottom of this presentation of the life and 
ministry of Jesus. The article offers an interesting example of how 
travel in the Holy Land can affect one’s understanding of Holy 
Scriptures. With characteristic thoroughness C. T. Craig investigates 
the meaning of “Soma Christou” in three different uses in the New 
Testament. The greater part of his essay is taken up with St. Paul’s 
use of this term as a figure for the Church; his conclusions present 
three observations which militate against exclusive or indiscriminate 
use of one of the “most valued descriptions of the true nature of the 
Church.” In “Preaching from the New Testament: An Open Letter 
to Preachers”, Morton Enslin makes a compelling appeal to preachers 
to declare the Gospel, hard as that may be. He urges modern 
preachers to digest modern critical positions and preach from the in- 
side of the New Testament in order that they may reveal the “na- 
ture and quality of the New Testament” message. 4. Haire Forster 
writes an engaging essay on the prophetic and miraculous in the life 
of St. Columba of Iona written by Adamnan. 
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Arthur Jeffery’s essay on Mahometan eschatology covers the Qu’ran 
and Hadith references to the Second Coming of Jesus. Of the seven 
so-called “greater” signs of the approach of the Last Day, Dr. Jeffery 
deals with four having close relation to Jesus, showing “points of 
contact between this Muslim account” and the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition of the part the Messiah plays in the last act of the world 
drama; he notes in this connection Islam’s sense of the need of a 
Redeemer. A. D. Nock’s essay on “Soter and Euergetes” closes the 
book on a lexicographical note. In a highly informative and well 
documented piece, Dr. Nock traces in a comprehensive though com- 
pact way the use of these terms from early Greek times to the days 
of Constantine. 

As a whole the book is extremely readable and allows us to enter 
for a moment into the studies of some of the most outstanding 
present-day biblical 

Jutes L. Moreau 


 olksglaube im Pharecncareich. By Guenther Stuttgart: W. Spemann Ver- 
1ag, 1952, pp. 269, ill. DM 17.80. 
This is a simple and accurate account, in non-technical language, 
of the civilization and especially the religion of the ancient Egyptians, 
by one of Europe’s greatest Egyptologists. The author has reproduced 
in the margins numerous hieroglyphic signs which illustrate and make 
still clearer the contents of the printed page. 
Professor Roeder has covered the whole range of ancient Egypt’s 
remarkable religious culture, and has given us, with many illustrations, 
a view of that vast field of art, architecture, literature and history 
which is the source of much of our own Western culture. The reader 
will get not only a glimpse of all these things but also an idea of the 
glamour of ancient Egypt. The author gives first a brief resumé of 
the history and geography from earliest times, then an account of the 
origin of religious ideas as well as an outline of the myths and re- 
ligious and ethical ideas as they developed through the centuries, and 
finally an account and estimate of their influence upon the religious 
and ethical ideas of the neighboring lands and upon the early develop- 
ment of Christanity itself. 
It goes without saying that there are points where scholars differ 
in matters of interpretation. Thus our author writes of an intellectual 
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monotheism at the time of Ikhnaton, while this reviewer would deny 
any kind of monotheism in any period of the religious thought of 
ancient Egypt, and he would certainly not identify Sopdu with Sirius 
as the author seems to do. But these are rare instances in a book in 
which a great scholar with an understanding heart has interpreted 
the thoughts and deeds of this ancient, gifted people for the benefit 
of the rank and file of modern readers. And in addition to that, he 
has shown the way in which much of the best in ancient Egyptian 
thought, religious and philosophical, was carried over into that of 
Greece and later of Rome, and how still later the thoughts and usages 
of ancient Egypt appeared in those of the Christian Church, as, for 
example, when the Blessed Virgin of Christianity, as Queen of 
Heaven, is represented in her blue mantle decorated with stars; or 
when the common and familiar title of the Egyptian priest as “father” 
became the most beloved title of the Christian priest. 

Herein we have the work of a great excavator and technical schol- 
ar, expressed with beauty of language, clear as well as illuminating. 
In this respect he may well be called the Breasted of European 


Egyptologists. 
SAMUEL A. B. MEeErcER 


Paradox and Nirvana. By Robert H. Lawson Slater. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1951, 
pp. vili + 145. $4.00. 

This is a penetrating study of “religious ultimates” with special 
reference to the Hinayana Buddhism of Burma. There are three sig- 
nificant features: (1) the author corrects the common notion of a 
sharp division between Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism; (2) he 
shows that paradoxical expression is a universal religious language: 
(3) he contends, however, that this does not imply that all religions 
come to the same thing or express the same faith. 

(1) The author attributes many common misinterpretations of 
Buddhism to an attempted interpretation of Buddhism as a_philoso- 
phy. “Once Buddhism is seen for what it is, a religion . . . it becomes 
increasingly difficult to reconcile the older Western misinterpretation 
of Nirvana as annihilation in such a context.” With this starting 
point, Slater discusses the Buddhism of Burma, which as the heir 
of Theravada Nikaya holds a positive concept of Nirvana. 

The author dismisses the question of animism (Nat-worship, an 
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indigenous Burmese religion which later mixed wth Buddhism) too 
easily. He quotes C. C. Lowis, “The Burman has added to his 
animism just so much Buddhism as suits him,” and then states his 
own view: “It is nearer the truth to say that he has added to his 
Buddhism just so much animism as suits his Buddhism.” ‘This re- 
viewer cannot agree with either view but would hold that the mixture 
of Buddhism and animism in Burma is a case of “plural belonging,” 
to use Prof. Hocking’s term. If so, the author’s characterization of 
Burmese Buddhism as representative of Hinayana Buddhism must 
be qualified. 

Slater depicts the idea of “kutho” (worthiness) as the central ethi- 
cal concept in Burmese Buddhsm. Although he criticizes the usual 
translation of “kutho” as “merit,” its actual similarity to the Maha- 
vana concept of “merit” is significant. Slater finds in Burmese 
Buddhism an appeal to individual responsibility, a challenge to the 
will, a note of hopefulness, and a soft-pedaling of the note of suffering. 
Burmese Buddhism is positive in outlook and has a certain affinity 
with Mahayana Buddhism. 

(2) The reviewer would agree with Slater’s statement that the con- 
cept of Nirvana (Nibbana or Nebban) has a positive meaning. To 
be sure, among the masses it is conceived as a “picture of some 
super-heaven,” but learned monks understand it differently. Slater 
states: “Nibbana is the religious ultimate of Buddhism, and, just as 
men have failed to express all that God is, so they have failed to ex- 
press all that Nibbana is.” Basically, Nibbana is an affirmation. But 
“at the summit of affirmation we are plunged into negation. For 
Nibbana is not attained through enlightenment. Nibbana is enlight- 
enment. Nibbana is Vision. ... All power short of this Vision is 
inadequate. Intellect falls short. It is not despised, but neither is it 
exalted.” Such is the paradoxical mode of a universal religious 
language. 

(3) Slater is right in insisting that the mode of paradox is not con- 
fined to Buddhism. The paradoxical nature of religious ultimate 
terms—Nirvana, Brahman, God—point to the same basic experience 
of religious men. Religious paradox signifies both human insight and 
human incapacity. “It denotes not prior, but a further stage, in re- 
ligious reflection. . . .” Religious paradox insists that it is beyond 
definition. 


The universality of religious paradox does not mean that all re- 
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ligions come to the same thing or express the same faith. Rather, 
the kinship indicated by paradox refers to some “basic experience.” 
What is the “basic experience” then? This is the question Slater 
does not deal with, except to indicate that such a “basic experience” 
includes the “awareness of the Abyss.” He says: “Whether aware- 
ness of the Abyss includes awareness of a Somewhat Beyond—God, 
Brahman, Nirvana—that is a question intellect persists in raising, 
but the language of paradox sometimes suggests that intellect will 
never know the answer.” It may be that ultimately the only answer 
is “silence.” 

Although the author tends to be repetitious and at times attempts 
to introduce too many ideas, the book is very provocative and should 
be recommended highly to all Christian theologians. 


Joserpn M. Kiracawa 


Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. By Hermann Diels. Sixth, improved edition by 

Walther Kranz. Berlin-Grunewald (Hohenzollerndamm 105): Weidmannsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1951-2, three vols., pp. xii + 504, 428, 660. DM 98. 


Hermann Diels’s famous work is indispensable to every student ot 
ancient Greek philosophy, and that includes every serious student of 
the New Testament and of early Christian thought and theology. Too 
often, Christians—even Christian theologians—have taken Plato and 
Aristotle, or one or the other of them, for granted, and have assumed 
that if their thought was properly understood this meant that “Greek 
philosophy” was sufficiently recognized (Stoicism and other systems 
being side issues). But this is not the way to understand Plato and 
Aristotle: this is not the way they understood themselves! Plato 
went to great pains to examine and criticize the views of his prede- 
cessors; so did Aristotle—see the first book of his Metaphysics. In 
fact it is no way at all to understand any man’s mind; we all live an 
“existential” life (if that is the proper word), and are part and parcel 
of all we have beheld, thought, felt, experienced, considered, accepted 
or rejected. Moreover, these ancient thinkers were immersed in a 
world which was still more than knee-deep (not in June but) in the 
ancient realistic religious outlook upon God, man, and human destiny. 
Therefore they still repay thorough study by the theologian as well 
as by the philologist, literary historian, and philosopher. Finally, the 
person interested in the history of ideas, esp. ancient religious ideas, 
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e.g. those that lie behind the language of the New Testament, will 
' find them rewarding. For example—just one, out of many that might 
be chosen—take the illustration of the meaning of makarios (the 
word blessed in the Beatitudes, which expositors have explained in 
strange and unaccountable ways!) which we find in Epicharmus, § 45a 
(I, p. 205): “If anyone has never been touched in the least by mis- 
fortune but has aways lived a genteel life, and yet has paid no at- 


| tention to his soul—him I should never call makarios, but only a 
7 miserable guard set to watch somebody’s treasure-house!” There is 

a close parallel in Euripides (Fr. 198 N) and also in a new fragment 
: from Aristotle (Pap. Oxy. 666; see the new Vol. XII in the Oxford 


Aristotle, p. 29). It appears that “blessed” may not be an over- 

translation, after all, certainly in a religious context, and that the 

R.S.V. was right in retaining it. There are dozens of words one might 

study here, as well as ideas; and Dr. Kranz’s magnificent index, 

practically a concordance—comparable to those ideal indexes to Cle- 

ment of Alexandria in the Berlin series and to Philo in Cohn and _ 

Wendland’s edition—will be a great help to the student who knows 

. how to make use of it. 

: In the later editions of Diels’s work, as everyone knows, the frag- 

i ments of Orpheus, Musaeus, and Epimenides have been moved up to 

f the beginning of Vol. I. This marks the turn in the tide that has 

taken place since 1903, the date of the first edition. These are headed _ 
“Cosmological Poetry of the Early Period”, and are followed by 

Hesiod and others under the bracket, “Astrological Poetry of the 

Sixth Century”; then follow Pherecydes of Syros, Theagenes, Acusi- 

laus, and the Seven Wise Men, under the caption, “Early Cosmologi- 

cal and Gnomic Prose.” Surely this is where they belong! All 

ancient students of the history of philosophy or of human thought 

certainly assumed that these men lived, thought, taught, and left 

behind them a legacy of at least traditional oral teaching. Modern 

skepticism was unwarranted. Then follow the fragments of the sixth 

and fifth century philosophers, and the book proceeds in the usual 

way. A further advantage of this new photographic reprint of the 

last edition is the series of Nachtrdge at the end of each volume and 

the Epilogus 1952 at the very end. These bring the bibliographies 

up to date, and take the place of a new resetting of the pages which 

would be, at present, prohibitively expensive and perhaps not really 

necessary so soon after edition 5 (1934-38). 
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Ausgabe”, also in Greek and German (1948); it contains—in 23 
pp.—the more important passages, and sells for DM 6.50. The stu- 
dent should also know about Kathleen Freeman’s two volumes, 
Companion to the Pre-Socratic. Philosophers (i.e. a companion to 
Diels), Basil Blackwell, 25 s., and the Ancilla, a complete translation 
of the Fragments, 8 s. 6 d. One wonders if students of this genera- 
tion realize how lucky they are, at least as compared with those of 


the recent past! 


La pensée de la Réforme. By Henri Strohl. Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlé s.a.. 
1951, pp. 264, sw. fr. 7.50. 


Freperick C, Gran’ 


The Free City of Strasbourg has always held a unique position with 
regard to the Continental Reformation. It was and is at the cross- 
roads of political and religious currents, as is well symbolized by the 
community’s coat-of-arms: a series of crowns on either side of a 
diagonal bar standing for the frontier. The subsequent history of 
Alsace, the bone of contention between France and Germany, fur- 
nishes a painful object lesson in what it means to be a crossroads 
and a frontier. Strasbourg has met the challenge in a creative way, 
particularly during the Reformation era. It gladly accepted the role 
that was thrust upon it, namely that of being the transmitter, inter- 
preter, and conciliator in the history of religious controversies that 
rent Europe asunder. Consequently, the reformation at Strasbourg, 
best personified by Martin Bucer, developed its own peculiarities. As 
the author, Dr. Henri Strohl, Alsatian scholar, professor of Church 
History and dean emeritus of the Protestant Theological Seminary 
at Strasbourg, observes in one of his earlier books, 


The Reformation in Strasbourg was not the resumption of the 
old struggle against abuses. . . . In order to build a church a 
critique is not enough. What is needed is a positive program and 
men who are able to make it accepted. In the sixteenth century 
there arose men who were so seized by the heart of the Gospel 
that they were able to become its convinced witnesses. animated 
by such an ardent faith that it became contagious. These men 
offered the answer to a long and painful quest of souls, assuaging 
religious inquietudes and putting to an end secular anguish. They 
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were able to help recover basic certainties and the eternal goal 
of a faith in God and submission to His will.’ 


Martin Bucer became one of those pivotal persons around whom 
men and ideas regrouped to establish a truly Protestant Church, 
without the accompanying narrowness of ecclesiastical bigotry and 
exclusiveness which so often marred the life of Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist communities in Europe. Until Bucer became the Superintendent 
in A.D. 1530, Lutheran influence was dominant, though from the be- 
ginning the reformers there acted independently of Luther. Bucer, 
however, brought Zwinglian influence to bear upon the Strasbourgian 
reformers, especially on the humanist side, so that Strasbourg became 
the via media between Luther and Zwingli and other Protestant 
leaders. 

This concern is still alive in the Alsatian Protestantism of today 
and is excellently demonstrated in Dean Strohl’s most 1ecent work, 
La pensée de la Réforme. As the author wrote to this reviewer re- 
cently, he has not endeavored to present in his book a synopsis of 
Reformation thinking as much as to suggest and elaborate his thesis 
that the reformers were essentially in agreement in the fundamentals 
of faith. 

Most of the studies of the Reformation history follow an analytical 
method; they propose to single out this or that personality and in- 
vestigate the chosen reformer with regard to his particular contribution, 
emphasis, distinctive characteristics, and describe at times his relation 
to the other reformers and their movements. 

The present book follows, on the contrary, a synthetic method. 
After giving brief thumbnail sketches of several reformers—Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, Oeculampadius, and Bucer—the author 
analyzes the various salient themes of the reformers’ faith and the- 
ological concepts, indicating in each instance the particular episte- 
mology of each one of the chosen leaders. The result reveals a basic 
unity, an undercurrent of fundamental agreement, stronger than the 
first superficial impression of divergent emphases and of polemical 
motivations. 

Enrico C. S$. Motnar 


"Le Protestantisme en Alsace. Strasbourg: Oberlin, 1950, p. 31. 
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Time and Eternity. By W. T. Stace. Princeton Univ. Press, 1952, pp. 169. $3.00. 


Professor Stace’s article, “Man against Darkness” (Atlantic Month- 
ly, Sept. 1947), a criticism of religion and theology from the view- 
point of naturalistic philosophy, provoked considerable controversy. 
His present work does not constitute a rejection of naturalism but is 
by way of a supplement, a defense of religion. 

The book deals with the conflict between religion and science or 
philosophy. By defining religion as an experience of the eternal or 
divine order, and thus removing it from the temporal or natural order, 
the seeming contradictions are resolved. Theology is “symbolic”, not 
literal. Although the language of the temporal order is employed in 
an effort to “evoke”, not describe, the common mystical experience 
open to all men, it is not “mere metaphor”. That than which there is 
no other, God, although ineffable, indescribable in human concepts, 
incommunicable, unknown by reason, and beyond all logic, is con- 
tinuously present and may be known by intuition. 

Thus by means of the traditional “via negativa” Mr. Stace has 
removed God to the realm of pure Non-Being. This achievement may 
make God, religion, and theology secure against any scientific or 
philosophical criticism, but it is then difficult to regard God and 
religion as having any relevance for human affairs. The Christian 
theologian, who of necessity must regard God as involved in the 
world of nature and history, will insist that the thesis of this book 
is unacceptable. 

To be specific, there are three points in the labored and repetitious 
development of the argument which merit cautious examination. (1) 
The function of analogy and the analogical use of language seems to 
be entirely overlooked. Analogy is thought to be only a form of the 
symbolcal and, apparently, synonymous with metaphor. (2) The 
only “facts” within the natural order are scientific facts; that is, no 
distinction is made between scientific and historical facts. The con- 
tribution of Collingwood to this discussion is perhaps unknown to 
the author. (3) Although Mr. Stace is sensitive to the dangers of 
semantic confusion in much traditional theology and “apologetic”, it 
appears that he becomes himself deeply involved in the ambiguities 
of language. Notable among such instances are the equation of 
“faith” and “intuition” and the catch-all use of the word “symbolic.” 


On the positive side, the book may be read with profit as a prop- 
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erly sharp rebuke to the generally unsatisfactory form in which the 
Christian position is traditionally presented. 


Aupen Drew KELLEY 


The Theology of Albert Schweitzer for Christian Inquirers. By E. N. Mozley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. 117. $2.00. 

It is not easy to see to what class of readers this book is likely to 
make any strong appeal. It consists mainly of extracts from Schweit- 
zer’s theological works, selected and arranged under appropriate head- 
ings by Colonel E. N. Mozley. He gives a brief introduction, makes 
a number of explanatory comments and adds a brief conclusion. A 
long epilogue contributed by Schweitzer himself occupies some thirty 
pages at the end of the book. 

Though the editing has been done with skill and devotion, it is 
likely that those who wish to gain a thorough understanding of Sch- 
weitzer’s thought will want to read the books from which the extracts 
are taken. Those however who are already familiar with the books 
will not find anything radically new in Schweitzer’s own epilogue. It 
is hard to avoid the feeling that Colonel Mozley is attempting to fight 
for a cause already lost. He is convinced that Schweitzer’s interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament is right, that it has been sadly neglected, 
and that it is badly needed for our own day. He seems either to be 
unaware of or to ignore the notable work on New Testament escha- 
tology that has been done since Schweitzer wrote The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus. And Schweitzer himself seems mainly concerned to re- 
affirm his original ideas about the Kingdom rather than to reconsider 
them in the light of all that the further researches of the last fifty 
years have shown. 

To those who require a faithful summary of Schweitzer’s teaching 
on New Testament eschatology this book may be readily recom- 
mended, but it is doubtful whether it will do much towards achieving 
the object which Colonel Mozley so ardently desires. 


Freperick W. DILiistone 
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Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist. By Walter A. Kaufmann. Princeton 
University Press. 1950, pp. 409. $6.00. 

Professor Kaufman adduces much evidence to show that a distorted 
legend about Nietzsche was deliberately promulgated by his jealous 
sister, Frau F6rster-Nietzsche, and that this misunderstanding has 
persisted in much subsequent interpretation of his thought. The most 
important problem of Nietzsche’s philosophy was the problem of 
values: he thought of himself as criticising the ideas and standards of 
late nineteenth-century culture, much as Socrates criticised the culture 
of contemporary Athens. Professor Kaufman traces the development of 
Nietzsche’s thought on value, beginning with the two principles first 
set forth in the “Birth of Tragedy”, the Dionysian and Apollonian, 
and shows how these principles are transformed into the single prin- 
ciple of “the will to power”, which in its many diverse manifestations 
is the key to an understanding of the different cultures and their 
heroes. 

However, the will to power is grossly misunderstood when inter- 
preted as meaning crass political might or a ruthless display of 
strength, as many interpreters (including the Nazi leaders) have done. 
Rather, for Nietzsche, power must be understood in sublimated terms; 
and the will to power means that dynamic aspect of each thing’s na- 
ture (physis) urging it toward a perfection and transfiguration of that 
nature. Thus, in the case of man, the will to power is the natural 
human striving toward perfection of man’s rational as well as of his 
emotional and physical nature. Thus Nietzsche’s ideal superman is 
not the strong armed man, but the creative man, typified by the 
saint, philosopher and artist. “Great power reveals itself in great 
self-mastery” (p. 220). 

In discussing Nietzsche as ‘Antichrist’, Professor Kaufmann at- 
tempts to show that this conception of himself was typical of his 
violent attacks upon all established conventions and institutions and 
their values. Thus what Nietzsche is attacking are the established 
Christian creeds, dogmas and church institutions, as distinguished 
from the man Jesus and his life. In fact, he interpreted Jesus’ life 
and teaching as a sort of Nietzschean attack on the established Jew- 
ish church and society of his day, a truth which was clouded over by 
the early disciples and lost by the later Christian leaders. Thus 
Kaufmann intimates that while Nietzsche was ‘Antichrist’, he was 
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not necessarily ‘Anti-Jesus’, provided we allow Nietzsche his own in- 
terpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus. 

This brief mention of a few main points cannot do justice to the 
lengthy and (almost painfully) painstaking analysis of the shades 
and nuances of meaning encountered in the development of Nietz- 
sche’s philosophy. 


The Mystery of Being. Vol. I. Reflection and Mystery. By Gabriel Marcel. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery, 1950, pp. 276. $2.75. 


To his many books and plays Gabriel Marcel, the originator of 
Existentialism in France, adds the first volume of two which comprise 
the Gifford Lectures for 1949 and 1950. 

Man lives in a broken world as through increasing socialization he 
lacks privacy, creativeness, imagination and reflection, and tends to 
be identified with his carte d’identité, and object among objects. The 
treatment of many displaced persons reveals the shocking details. 
Marcel protests in this as in his other works against this tendency to 
confine human activities to the immanent. The demand for trans- 
cendence is shown not only in artistic activities where genuine creation 
and imagination operate, but also in the very nature of thinking. The 
existential method in philosophy is carried out in masterly fashion in 
Marcei’s resolute adherence to the analysis of concrete situations and 
avoidance of system building; the working out of demand for trans- 
cendence takes place through the distinction of the problematic from 
the mysterious—what may be converted entirely into a problem and 
solved is contrasted with something in which I find myself involved 
which consequently remains mysterious. Philosophy cannot be re- 
duced to mere logic, but must deal with the Mystery of Being; stress 
is placed on the exact use of language to aid the philosopher in avoid- 
ing the degradation of concrete existences into thinghood and spatiali- 
zation. 
Rosert JAcQues 
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Culture and Faith. By Richard Kroner. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1951, pp. 278. $5.00. 


Current theological thinking will be indebted for some time to Dr. 
Kroner for his penetrating discussion of the problem of culture, phi- 
losophy, and theology. The present volume is a complete re-writing, 
revision, and even reversal of the position of the author as set forth 
in his earlier work, Die Selbstverwirklichung des Geistes: Grundriss 
der Kulturphilosophie (‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928). 

Beginning with an analysis of the basic duality of human exper- 
ience in terms of the contradiction between the world and the self 
(ego) which !s articulated by logic in the form of the classical “‘an- 
tinomies” (individuality and universality, oneness and manifoldness, 
freedom and necessity, etc.), the author interprets culture as the drive 
to resolve these antinomies. Culture includes what some (e.g. Speng- 
ler) call civilization and is expressed characteristically in science, art, 
politics, and morality. There seem to be two dialectical principles 
operating to determine the form and the level of the cultural enter- 
prise. The first is the effort to solve men’s problems either by con- 
templation or action. The second is the method of either subordina- 
tion or correlation. Science illustrates the method of contemplation 
and subordination; art is contemplation and correlation; politics is 
action and subordination; and morality tends toward but does not 
ultimately achieve an answer in its form of action and correlation. 
The false solutions are respectively scientism, estheticism, statism, and 
moralism. 

The cultural efforts of men are self-frustrating so we turn now to 
another area of experience—the “mystical” or religious. This is ar- 
ticulated through “faith” which is trans-cultural. This provides the 
key to the understanding of the totality of human experience, the 
resolution of its innate contradiction, and the consummation of cul- 
ture. Faith may be seen in its cultural context and may be under- 
stood philosophically even though it transcends the merely rational 
and cultural. 

However, “pistology” (philosophy of faith) is not theology. The 
latter is the articulation of the mystical experience through revelation 
and the religious imagination. It must be understood that faith, at 
least religious faith, differs radically (quite literally) from the com- 
mon attitudes and activities of man, not only because it avoids through 
synthesis the “either . . . or” of “contemplation,” but because its ob- 
jects are not objects in the same way as the objects of science; they 
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are goals or directions or ends. Moreover, religious faith is a gift 
of the grace of God. 


The reader cannot but be impressed by the clarity and sweep of 
Kroner’s exposition. At the same time it is not too apparent that 
“faith” is an entirely satisfying solution. There are left unresolved 
contradictions between culture and faith, between morality and faith, 
and most significant in the light of the author’s thesis in “faith” it- 
self. Kroner is partly aware of the difficulties which remain to one 
who would think about such problems, or even try to act within the 
ambiguities of the human situation (at least, the author discusses 
them briefly), but the treatment seems to be not much more than a 
statement and re-statement of the issues. 


The author more than proves his contention that philosophy has 
a large contribution to make in human affairs and is not fated to be 
crushed between the mill-stones of “science” and “sacred theology.” 
The options are not restricted to Whitehead or Barth. 


KELLEY 


ALDEN Drew 


The Justification of God. By P. T. Forsyth. New York: Macmillan, 1948, pp. 224. 
$2.00. 

The re-pdblication of Forsyth’s works continhes steadily and a 
voldme originally issued during the first World War is now available. 
Its sub-title, Lectures for War-Time on a Christian Theodicy, indi- 
cates the particular circumstances under which it was written; but it 
may be said at once that there is very little in the actual contents 
which “dates” it or makes it seem irrelevant to the conditions of our 
own day. In fact, it would be hard to think of any other book in 
English published in 1917 which seemed more alive to the theological 
and philosophical problems which have become pressing in our own 
period. It is altogether remarkable to find Forsyth already dealing 
with such matters as the idea of progress and realized eschatology, 
and the center of history, even though he may not use precisely this 
language in dealing with them. 

In the first quarter of this century Forsyth and Denney were pro- 
bably the two outstanding representatives of what might be called 
Neo-Reformed Theology. They accepted the more liberal approach to 
the Scriptures, but they were highly critical of Liberalism as an all- 
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inclusive philosophy. In this book Forsyth rejects all doctrines which 
are based on theories of inevitable progress or of continuous evolu- 
tionary process or of general divine immanence. His key-notes are 
divine purpose and action, holy judgment, moral crisis, the Kingdom 
and the Glory of God; and all centers in the Cross where the once- 
for-all act of God’s saving judgment takes place. “The site of reve- 

lation and the solution of history is to be found, not in the moral | 
order of the world, but in its moral crisis, tragedy and great divine 
commedia; not even in the conscience, but in its Christ and His 


Cross”. 

The new edition of The Justification of God leaves the original 
text substantially unchanged. Forsyth’s own short preface is replaced 
by one from the hand of D. R. Davies. The book is never easy 
reading and many are likely to find the author’s style and vocabulary 
tiresome and ineffective. But the brilliant flashes of insight, the wide 
range of learning and the depth of spiritual penetration are such that 


it may well come to be regarded as one of the theological classics of 
= 


the twentieth century. 


Theologische Ethik. By Helmut Thielicke. Bd. 1. Dogmatische, Philosophische, und 
Kontroverstheologische Grundiegung. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951, pp. xv-+ 
740. DM 42. 


Freperick W. DILLIsTONE 


This volume of 740 pages and 2204 paragraphs, counted and noted 
by the author himself, is only the first part of a monumental work on 
Christian Ethics. It is written by the well known Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology at the University of Tiibingen, whose former books, 
Tod und Leben and Der Nihilismus, have reached the theological 
world in this country mainly because of their “Existentialistic” orien- 
tation. In the present volume the author (whose literary productivity 
is astonishing) turns to the classical problems of Theological Ethics. 
He deals with the questions of the relationship of autonomous and 
Christian ethics, of secularism and faith, of dogmatism and ethics. In 
each case he tries to find a way which, on the one hand, preserves 
the independence of theological ethics, and, on the other hand, re- 
lates it to the whole realm of cultural creativity. The second section 
of the present volume deals with the ethical principles in the light of 
the Christian doctrines of creation and fall, of justification and sancti- 
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- fication, while the last sections treat the ethical norms and the pro- 


blem of the natural law. In all these sections the author does some- 
: thing which Protestant theology should do much more consistently 
‘ and extensively than it usually does, namely enter into a thorough 


r discussion with the Roman Catholic theology, especially if concrete 
ethical questions are dealt with—Professor Thielicke’s book on Chris- 
; tian Ethics promises, as far as one can derive from the present. 
volume, to become a standard work in ethical theology. 


= 


Festschrift Rudolf Bultmann zum 65. Geburtstag iiberreicht. Edited by E. Wolf. 
Stuttgart and Cologne: W. Kohlhammer, 1949, pp. vili + 251. DM 18. 
Professor Bultmann has not only had a distinguished career as an_ 
imaginative and creative New Testament scholar; among living men > 
he is, with Karl Barth, one of the two who most profoundly influence 
the theology of German Protestantism. It was therefore fitting that 
the collection of essays by Bultmann’s friends and pupils, which 

Ernst Wolf has arranged, should bring into high relief the problem 

of “demythologizing” the New Testament, which has been the Mar-_ 

burg scholar’s great concern. 
Thus the present volume contains much more theological and philo- 
sophical discussion than one usually finds in Festschriften in honor of. 

1 New Testament scholars. Hermann Diem writes on Kierkegaard; 

’ Gerhard Kriiger on “Christian Faith and Existential Thinking;” He 

. G. Gadamer on “Prometheus and the Tragedy of Culture;” Friedrich 
Gogarten on “Christian Truth;” and F. K. Schumann on “Ideas of 
Luther on the Question of ‘Demythologizing.’” The editor contributes 

; an essay on the famous problem of “Sola Gratia.” 

, No more than a sampling of the articles can be attempted here. 
Ernst Fuchs’ discussion of “Jesus Christ in Person” will serve as an 
example of the theological approach to the New Testament char- 

acteristic of many of Bultmann’s followers. 

Fuchs asks the question, particularly relevant in any nation which 

‘ has a strong pietistic tradition, What can we mean by a personal en- 

counter with Jesus Christ? He begins by laying down the thesis that 

contact with Christ is not the mere continuation of a discipleship 
relation begun at the Jordan or in Galilee. The authority of Jesus 
transcends that of teacher; his self-witness cannot be dealt with by 
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Harnack’s method of isolating the “I am come” sayings and disposing 
of them, for Jesus’ self-witness is to be found in the unity of his 
ethical and eschatological sayings. The meeting with Jesus is, in fact, 
eschatological in nature, for Jesus takes the ethical tradition of the 
Law and interprets it eschatologically. The Kingdom of God stands 
at the door; the sinner is the one who lives his life as though it be- 
longed to himself, while the man who is right with God no longer 
claims to be master of his own destiny. To meet Jesus is to con- ! 
front oneself, though this confrontation takes place in the I-Thou 
relationship, and one meets Jesus as the bearer of the Word of God 
and the Kingdom of God, and thus of the will of God, who is our | 
life. We meet Jesus when we seize the “last” hour, the divine mo- 
ment, which makes our action decisively important. 


Like most of Bultmann’s followers, Fuchs rejects any attempt to 
base the faith of the Church on any “proof” of the Resurrection, e.g. 
the story of the empty tomb. The Easter faith has to do not with an 
open tomb but with the event of revelation itself, and therefore with 
faith in the event of revelation, the revelation of salvation in Jesus } 
as Christ. Only the fact of the primitive Easter faith can be “his- ¢ 
torically” documented. 


The final proof of Christianity is therefore not to be found in his- ; 
tory but in what happens to the believer. The Christological interest 
of the New Testament is, to be sure, not in a personal fellowship 
relation with the Lord but in the perfection of Jesus as Christ. Paul J 
leaves history behind: as Jesus is perfected in suffering, so wiil we 
be (II Cor. 12:9); the death of Jesus is repeated in the believer. : 

It is, however, not merely a question of death but of resurrection. 
God’s will is our life; and after Easter it can be said that Christ the . 
Lord is our life. This saving event can be comprehended only “ ¥ 
istentially,” i.e. not just as a feeling or as a matter of intimate ac- . 
quaintance, but in the decision of faith always newly repeated—a 
faith in the miracle of God’s grace as against slavery to the self- tl 
assertive and falling existence of sinful man. b 

Fuchs’ essay thus provides what might be called the existential : 


answer to the pietistic idea of “fellowship with Christ.” It contains 
no essential argument not found in Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments but is a fresh working out of some of the implications of 
that stimulating book. 

Giinther Bornkamm, writing on “The Paraclete in the Gospel of 
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John,” gives an example of “demythologizing” from the New Testa- 
ment itself. This is one of the most brilliant and sound contributions 
in the entire volume. He begins by criticizing Bultmann’s statement 
that the Paraclete idea has its origin in a circle which does not con- 
centrate exclusively on a single historic bearer of redemption. Bult- 
mann connects the Paraclete with the gnostic myth of redemption 
found in the Pseudo-Clementines, Mandaism, and Manichaeism; but, 
as Bornkamm poiits out, the Paraclete has nothing in common with 
the Mandaean Helper but the name. 

The clue is to be found in the fact that Jesus and the Paraclete 
in the Fourth Gospel are closely related in their coming and their 
work. Just as John the Baptist is the forerunner of Jesus, so Jesus, 
by his sufferings and death, is the forerunner and the Paraclete is the 
fulfiller or completer. And this is not a mere afterthought of the 
evangelist, introduced in the farewell discourses; it is integral to the 
Christology of chapter 3. 

Behind this forerunner-fulfiller pattern lies Jewish apocalyptic. The 
idea of the forerunner who prepares the way by his sufferings and 
death is clearly present in the synoptic accounts of John the Baptist. 
At an earlier stage, Elijah and Moses were the sufferers, and they are 
no doubt to be identified with the two witnesses of Rev. 11:3-12. 
Bornkamm adopts J. Jeremias’ idea that the function of Moses and 
Elijah in the Transfiguration story is to announce the sufferings of 
Jesus. Another example is the enigmatic Taxo of Assumption of 
Moses 9:1-7. The same idea later reappears in the notion of a Mes- 
siah son of Joseph. 

On the other hand, the Paracleie is presented as teacher, prophet 
and judge. These and other traits of his are based on late Jewish 
expectations regarding the Son of Man. Jesus and the Paraclete 
again have parallel functions. 

The special problem is that in the Fourth Gospel Jesus appears in 
the twofold rdle of forerunner and fulfiller. Bornkamm believes that 
behind this lies a Christology in which the Redeemer has a twofold 
existence: he comes as one who suffers and dies, and again in a new 
form as judge and fulfiller. It is not certain whether Jewish apo- 
calyptic knew such a figure; if not, the idea may be derived ulti- 
mately from the Iranian myth of the Primal Man. At least it can 
be said that the Messianic concept of Moses was influenced by this 
Iranian idea. What is remarkable is that in the New Testament the 
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Son of Man-Messiah not only brings and represents the new Aeon 
but that he himself, by suffering and dying, brings the old Aeon to an 
end and prepares for his own revelation in glory. John is still more 
radical in his approach: in the suffering of Jesus we see his exaltation 
and glorification. ‘To be sure, the Son of Man idea is not very promi- 
nent in John. The term can disappear without the substance being 
lost, for, after all, “Son of Man” is only one expression of the An- 
thropos myth which appears in other forms in the Kyrios and Son 
of God Christologies of Paul. (Bornkamm remarks, by the way, how 
completely Paul transforms the Anthropos conception: it is not the 
first man who is spiritual, but the second.) 

Bornkamm concludes that John has de-mythologized the old apo- 
calyptic myth of the forerunner and the fulfiller. There is no qualita- 
tive difference between Jesus and the Paraclete; in fact the “other 
Paraclete” is now completely in the service of Jesus. The Spirit- 
Paraclete is fundamentally nothing other than the Exalted Christ, 
who teaches and leads his Church through the Word and is manifest 
to the world through the existence and preaching of the Church. In- 
stead of speaking of a new “spirit-form” of Christ, he puts the Spirit 
into the service of the dying and exalted Christ in such a way that no 
one can suppose that his earthly life was a mere semblance or a 
temporary phase of his activity. Turning the emphasis away from a 
theology of glorification, John holds the Church firmly in the theology 
of the Cross, for in the Cross of Christ his glory is manifest. 

Bornkamm appears to have established his case. The reviewer may 
be permitted to add that this “demythologizing,” if we may call it 
such, occurs even in the prologue to the gospel. When one compares 
John’s Logos with the Mandaean redeemers, the striking fact is that 
this Eternal One is made flesh. This turns the gnostic doctrine up- 
side down. As in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the world of ultimate 
reality (or of “ideas” or “things in themselves”) is not just mani- 
fested here in types and shadows; the time of types is past, and the 
reality itself is presented directly and immediately. ee 

A few of the other articles may be mentioned briefly. 

Ernst Kisemann believes that Col. 1:15-20 embodies a Christian 
baptismal liturgy, reworked from a hymn once referring to a gnostic 
redeemer, the purpose being to produce a new formula excluding the 
heresy of Colossae. 

Emil Balla finds in Ezek. 8:1—g:11; 11:24-25 a poem of 20 
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strophes of seven short verses each, one strophe of which is missing. 
He finds less reworking in this than Hélscher had assumed. This is 
one of the passages, by the way, which W. H. Brownlee of Duke Uni- 
versity (in some work not yet published) uses as the key to the re- 
construction of Ezekiel’s original work. 

Heinrich Schlier, writing on “The Perfect Law of Freedom,” con- 
trasts the Christian concept of freedom, which is that of “permitting 
oneself to be commanded,” with the ancient philosophical concept of 
“independently commanding oneself.” 

From the pen of the late Julius Schniewind comes a tantalizing 
fragment—a series of theses on “the Structure and Order of the 
Church according to the New Testament.” The most debatable of these 
is his assertion that the Pastoral Epistles do not differ fundamentally 
from Paul in their approach to the Church, and that their ethos is, 
in fact, “apostolic” rather than “primitive Catholic.” 


This Festschrift is, for the most part, a distinguished one, and 
worthy to honor Dr. Bultmann. It exhibits dramatically the new 
phase of German New Testament study, namely the minute attention 
given to New Testament Christology and eschatology and the con- 
nections of these with Hellenistic and Hellenistic-Jewish thought. 

SHERMAN 


Yom himmlischen Fleisch Christi. By Hans Joachim Schoeps. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1951, 
pp. 80. DM 3.80. 

This booklet belongs to the useful Sammlung gemeinverstdndlicher 
Vortige und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religions- 
geschichte, for which there is, unfortunately, no American equivalent; 
what is gemeinverstdndlich in Europe is esoteric gnosis here. The gap 
between technical studies and the “lay mind” can be narrowed in two 
ways, either by lowering the level of scholarship by dilution (hardly 
an unusual occurrence) or by trying to raise the level of general the- 
ological and other technical knowledge. The latter procedure is fol- 
lowed in Schoeps’ excellent and interesting monograph. 

The problem is a strange one. There were those in the ancient 
church and in the German Reformation who sought to explain the 
uniqueness of Christ by teaching that while his “flesh” was real ra- 
ther than phantasmal, it was purely divine; he was not so much the 
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son as the “guest” of Mary. This doctrine was held by Valentinians, 
by Apollinaris, by Hilary of Poitiers and others, and at the time of 
the Reformation especially by Caspar Schwenckfeld. It is the result 
of the concern for the sinlessness of Christ which in Roman Catholi- 
cism produced the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Schoeps 
points out the Johannine passages on which this idea principally 
grounded itself: John 3:13; 3:31, etc.; 6:5of. There are also semi- 
docetic passages in the Pauline epistles: Rom. 8:3; Phil. 2:7. Op- 
ponents of the doctrine naturally pointed out the Davidic descent of 
Jesus and cited passages in which he is referred to as a man. Hea- 
venly flesh could hardly suffer and die. As Schoeps observes, there 
are logical and ontological difficulties in the two-nature theory, but 
they are nothing compared to those raised by this substitute. 

Clement of Alexandria, whom Schoeps does not mention in this 
connection, also speaks of the “heavenly flesh” of Christ (Paed. 1, 
43, 3) in a context in which he implies that Mary did not nurse her 
child (42, 1-2). Elsewhere, as W. Bauer has observed (Rechtgléu- 
bigkeit und Ketzerei 49-64), Clement seems to be trailing clouds of 
Valentinianism; probably this is an example of his earlier outlook. By 
the time he writes Strom. 7 (6, 5) he says that Christ “assumed 
passible flesh.” It should also be said that even in Justin there are 
some peculiar expressions which could lead toward the “heavenly 
flesh” idea. For instance, the blood of Christ was not human but of 
divine origin (Dial. 54, 2). This statement is apparently based on 
Stoic embryology, according to which the body of the embryo, unlike 
its soul, is due only to the father (cf. J. H. Waszink, Tertullianus 
De Anima 344-45). How much of the “heavenly flesh” idea is ulti- 
mately due to this theory? 


Rosert M. Grant 
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Deuteronomy: Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By H. Cunliffe-Jones. The 
Torch Bible Commentaries. Mac- 


millan, pp. I91. $2.00. 


The raison d’étre of the Torch Bible 
Commentaries is “to concentrate the 
mind on the essential Gospel contained 
in the various books of the Bible.” The 
volume at hand adheres faithfully to 
this aim. 


Principal Cunliffe-Jones gives evidence 


f first-hand acquaintance with the 
standard exegetical commentaries and 
monographs on Deuteronomy, but he 


does not let their wealth of data deter 
him from raising the question, What is 
the living word of the present book of 
Deuteronomy for us today? His answers 
are presented on the basis of a thorough 
historical understanding of the work and 
ts critical problems. 


Alte Testament Deutsch 3: Das 
Erste Buch Mose, Kap 12:10—25:18. 
Tr. and ed. By Gerhard von Rad. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 


precht, pp. 90. 

This is the second section of Von 
Rad’s commentary on Genesis, the gen- 
eral plan and method of which were 
described in the review of the first 
section in the January, 1951 rumber. 

c. A. S 


Das 


The Book of Jeremiah (Vol. Il, chapters 
26—52), with Introduction and Cn- 
tical Notes. By Julius A. Bewer. 
Harper, pp. 87. 75 cents. 


This is the latest number in Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series. The text of the 
King James Version is given in full. The 
notes are a model of cwnciseness and 
clarity. They analyze and explain the 
text. suggest certain emendations, mostly 
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on the basis of the Greek and other 
ancient versions, and provide a wealth 
of cross references. Recommended with- 
out qualification. 8. 


Der Heilige Krieg im alten Israel. By 
Gerhard von Rad. Ziirich: Zwingli 
Verlag, pp. 84. Sw. Fr. 7.50. 


The thesis of this monograph is that 
the holy war was one of the most im- 
important of the sacral institutions of 
ancient Israel. The available evidence 
is necessarily fragmentary, for the in- 
stitution had already become little more 
than a memory by the time the stories 
in which allusion is made to it were 
written down. ‘These allusions Von Rad 
brings together and tabulates. He shows 
that the holy war was always defensive 
in character, waged by Jahveh through 
the instrumentality of the tribal levy 
against enemies who sought to destroy 


Israel. With the rise of the monarchy, 
however, warfare became aggressive— 
witness the creation of the standing 


army by David—and the institution dis- 
appeared. The ninth century prophets, 
concerned for the preservation of patri- 
archal values, endeavored to revive it. 
In the canonical prophets the concept 
appears again, in a highly spiritualized 
form, with no reference to the ancient 
ritual. The quietism of Isaiah has its 
roots here. In Deuteronomy, however, 
there is little quietism; the holy war 
has become aggressive. 

If Von Rad is correct in his reading 
of the evidence, as he seems to be funda- 
mentally, a new light is thrown upon 
the significance of what has long been 
recognized as one of the earliest of the 
religious apprehensions of Israel—that 
Jahveh is a God of War. 
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Jeremiah: His Time and His Work. By 
A. C. Welch. Macmillan, pp. vii 
+ 263. $3.00. 


‘The revival of biblical theology has 
provided the occasion for the reissue of 
this well-known work on Jeremiah first 
published in 1928. 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Founded by Gerhard 
Kittel. Ed. by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, Lfgn. 1011. 
DM 4.60 each. Not to be had sepa- 
rately. 


The present installments of ThWB 
carries us from 6phis to pais theou. 
Since 6phis is about two-thirds of the 
way through the New Testament Greek 
vocabulary, one can begin to estimate 
the probable length of ThWB. It is 
certainly welcome news that the future 
installments are probably to be regular 
in their appearance, and that the work 
is steadily progressing once more towards 
completion. It is of course indispensa- 
le to all serious theological students, 
not only of the New Testament, but of 
all branches of theology. The earlier 
volumes have now been reprinted, and 
students can obtain the work complete 
up to the present installments. 


Griechisch-Deutsches Waorterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
By Walter Bauer. 4th ed., entirely 
revised. Berlin: Tépelmann, Lfgn. 
4-10. DM 4 each. 


The new edition of Bauers Lexicon 
is complete. It is upon the basis of this 
new edition that the American transla- 
tion, now in progress, will be based— 
plus some further revisions and addi- 
tions. The German edition has been 
delayed because printed in the Eastern 
Zone of Germany, but we understand 
that the restrictions have been removed 


and the work can now he distributed in 
the West. 

Every serious student of the N_ T. 
knows how utterly indispensable his 
Bauer is! In fact. scholars in other re- 
lated fields (Hellenistic Greek outside the 
N. T.. for example) make equa! use of 
it. The new edition brings the work up 
to date—the last edition took account 
of work to 1936. The new edition has 
1.634 cols. as against the 1.490 of the 
last edition. 

In spite of the fact that a new 
American edition is under way, it may 
be some years before that work ap- 
pears: further, it will not be identical 
with the 4th German edition. Accord- 
ingly most students will want this edi- 
tion at once. and begin using it while 
they wait for the new American work 
to appear. F. C. G. 


What is the Best New Testament? By 
Ernest Cadman Colwell. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, pp. vii + 127. $3.00. 

brilliant course of lectures on the 
successive answers to this question: The 


best . . . is in Greek (1500-1633): 

is the first one printed in Greek (1633- 
1831): . . . is the oldest one (1831- 
1880): . . . is the one with the best 


family tree (1880-1925): must he 
chosen verse by verse (1925-1950); the 
best is still to be (1950—)! Dean Col- 
well knows how to make the study of 
the New Testament text as fascinating 
as cross-word puzzles are for the special- 
ists in that intellectual pursuit; but the 
subject is of course far more serious, 
and his lectures lead up to the Inter- 
national Project of a new edition of 
the Greek New Testament. of which he 
is the distinguished Chairman. 


Interpreting the New Testament: 1900- 
1950. By Archibald M. Hunter. 
Westminster Press, pp. 144. $2.50. 


This is a brief but not at all sketchy 
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survey of New Testament studies in the 
period indicated. The chapter divisions 
are made according to the chief pro- 
blems with which New Testament schol- 
ars dealt: translation, text, Aramaic ori- 
gins. Synoptic problem, the writing of 
the life of Christ, St. Paul, Johannine 
questions, other apostolic writings, and 
New Testament theology. Each chap- 
ter is a chronological survey of the 
work done, citing titles that marked 
stages in the discussion. 


The Coming of Christ. By C. H. Dodd. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, pp. 43. $1.00. 


Four addresses given over the B. B. C., 
printed in a format matching the earlier 
About the Gospels. They represent 
bricfly Dodd’s interpretation of the New 
Testament message about the significance 
of Jesus’ first coming, and the meaning 
of the Second. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. The 
Greck Text with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indexes. By Vincent Taylor. 
Macmillan, pp. xx + 696. 50 s. 


Principal Vincent Taylor was the very 
person to write this new commentary on 
Mark, to take the place of the famous 
work by the late H. B. Swete in the 
Macmillan series. No one can interpret 
Mark, these days, without paying at- 
tention to Form Criticism: and Vincent 
Taylor has produced a first-rate book on 
The Formation of the Gospel Tradition 
(1933 No one ought to try to inter- 
pret Mark, these days, without recog- 
nizing the tremendous theological im- 
plications of this apparently simple writ- 
ing, this “vivid and apparently first- 
hand account of the ministry of our 
Lord.” as it used to be called: and 
Vincent Taylor has written a number 
of excellent books in the field of New 
Testament theology. 


The introduction (149 pp.) is very 
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full, and is especially valuable on the 
sources behind Mark, on the vocabulary, 
syntax, and style, and on the Semitic 
background of the gospel. The study of 
the gospel since 1900 is carefully sur- 
veyed, and the leading theories are out- 
lined and analyzed. The exegesis is 
thorough, philologically sound and also 
religiously and theologically illuminating. 
The author has read everything on the 
subject, and has taken account of con- 
tributions by German, French, and 
American scholars as well as British. It 
will no doubt be the standard commen- 
tary in English for the next fifty years, 
as Swete has been during the past fifty. 
CG. 


What St. Paul Said. By J. W. C. Wand. 
Oxford Univ. Press, pp. 108. $2.00. 


This is a transcription of a series of 
Lenten lectures given by the Bishop of 
London. The first chapter is a sketch 
of the background, the last a summary 
of St. Paul’s teaching. The interven- 
ing chapters are a running paraphrase 
of the Epistles (including Ephesians and 
the Pastoral Epistles), with numbers in 
the margin to indicate where the reader 
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Das Auge der Einfalt. By Conny Fd- 
lund. Lund: Gleerups, pp. 143. Kr. 
10. 


A doctoral dissertation, in the series of 
Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsa- 
liensis. It is a textual, philological, exe- 
getical, and theological study of Matt. 
6:22f and Luke 11:34f. Singleness of 
vision, it is concluded, means simplicity 
and sincerity: the best exegesis is found 
in Mark 10:15 (receiving the Kingdom 
as a little child). There is an ex- 
tremely good bibliography, and through- 
out the volume are interesting and valu- 
able observations on N. T. exegesis and 
theology. 
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H. Streeter in the 


The Place 
Study of the Synoptic Problem. By 
Marion Stewart Hostetler. From the 


author, Stafford Springs, Conn.; 


mimeo., pp. x + 220. 


A very elaborate dissertation at Hart- 
ford Seminary, showing the impact of 
Streeter’s views upon the past genera- 
tion and theories and 
those of means 
of interesting charts. The author pro- 


tabulating his 
his contemporaries by 


poses a new formula for estimating 
literary influence, esp. in evaluating 
sources. 


Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts. By C. S. C. 
Williams. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
pp. xiv + 93. 13 s. 6 d. 


Mr. Williams shares the view of Dean 
Ernest Colwell, viz. that there were 
many more intentional alterations in the 
text of the Gospels and Acts then has 
been commonly held since Hort. A de- 
tailed study of the more significant 
variants shows that accidental changes 
account for only a very few of them. 
Doctrinal tendencies, pietistic motives 
(e.g. in copying the titles of Jesus), 
explanatory and harmonizing details, 
omissions, alterations, refinements—these 
are repeatedly required to explain the 
situation. We ought, I suppose, to recog- 
nize that some degree of the sovereign 
freedom exercised by the evangelists in 
editing their material continued to char- 


acterize the transmission of the written 


texts. The owner of a manuscript felt 
at perfect liberty to correct, amplify, and 
improve it, when sufficient need or justi- 
fication existed. After all, he was not 
book—it was his own 
private copy. 


The Gospel of Mark. By Frederick C. 
Grant. Harper, pp. 72. 75 cents. 


This number in the Harper’s Annotated 
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Bible opens the New Testament scrics, 
and begins therefore with a General In- 
troduction to the N. T. and an Intro- 
duction to the Gospels. Both of these 
chapters are necessarily brief, as is also 
the Introduction to Mark. Yet they 
succeed in giving the substantial posi- 
tions now generally held. A short out- 
line affords an easy key to the contents. 
The A. V. text is used, divided into 
sections with headings, thus showing 
clearly the structure of the document 
and its various kinds of component ma- 
terials. The comment takes up _ nearly 
half of each page and gives alternative 
renderings, parallel passages, some text- 
ual variants, and the author’s interpre- 
tations. As an introductory textbook 
this issue serves its purpose excellently. 
It is the sort of thing the general 
reader or college student will find per- 
fectly suited to his needs. My one re- 
gret is that the R.S.V. could not have 
been used as the text. F. A. 6. 


The Lore of the New Testament. By 
Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown, pp. 
xi + 371. $5.00. 


Dr. Gaer’s interests are not theologi- 
cal but literary, esp. in the area of folk 
literature. His present volume is a 
companion to his earlier Lore of the 
Old Testament. He has made special 
use of the apocryphal gospels, and even 
of some modern apocrypha. The spirit 
of the book is reverent, and a clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between — genuine 
sources and purely fictional treatments. 


The Life of Christ. By H. A. Guy. Mac- 
millan, pp. 211. $1.50. 


Here is an admirable little textbook 
designed to lead the student through a 
reading of the original gospel documents, 
instead of a secondary narrative re- 
construction based on the author’s con- 
Sufficient introductory material 


clusions. 
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js presented on the origin and composi- 
tion of the Gospels and the historical 
background. There is also a brief ex- 
planatory comment on each section. The 
narrative portions of the Fourth Gospel 
are listed in the second part. The 
mechanical aids for the use of this 
hook cannot be praised too highly. There 
is a map. a synoptic chart; the sections 
are numbered. titled, and listed in their 
several synoptic accounts; there are sev- 
eral indices—one of the synoptic pas- 
sages, parables, and the 
usual alphabetic index of various topics. 
The books suggested for study are 
mostly of British provenance. Another 
useful device is the underscoring at the 
head of each section of that gospel 
passage Which should be read first when 
there are parallels. The author, Di- 
vinity Master at  Taunton’s School, 
Southampton, has produced a text which 
meets the academic requirement of 
“sources first.” It would be very useful 
for review in preparation for canonical 


one of the 


examinations. 


Life of Christ (Popular Edition). By 
Giuseppe Ricciotti. Tr. by Alba I. 
Zizzamia. Abr. and ed. by Aloysius 
Croft. Milwaukee: Bruce, pp. xiii 
+ 402. $3.50. 


Fr. Ricciotti’s Life of Christ is a book 
of great learning, and 
clear presentation of results. It weaves 
the data of the four gospels together 
in a fashion which in many quarters is 
now outmoded, but it preserves the em- 
phasis upon the oral tradition, the “cate- 
chesis of the apostolic church” out of 
which the gospels grew. How this is 
to be squared with the assignment of 
the gospels to their traditional authors 
is a nice problem in literary discrimina- 
tion end judgment, and is, for a Pro- 
testant reader, one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable parts of the work. 
One wishes that Protestant conservatives, 


careful research, 
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whe vhare many of the views here set 

forth. would study this volume and sce 

the primitive tradition 


how important 
really was. 


Liéglise naissante et le Judaisme. By 
Philippe H. Menoud. Montpellier: 
Faculté Prot. de Montp., pp. 53. 


A very thorough brief study of the 
subject, showing that what we call “anti- 
semitism” does not exist in the New 
Testament (the opposition is purely re- 
ligious and ideological), and examining 
the paradox of the love of Israel and 
anti-Judaism, the theological conflict and 
the political rivalry which were involved. 


Alterations of the Words of Jesus as 
quoted in the Literature of the Sec- 
ond Century. By Leon E. Wright. 
Harvard Univ. Press, pp. x + 153. 
$3.00. 


Not only the text of the gosnels and 
epistles, in the growing New ‘Testament 
of the century, but also the 
auoted words of Jesus found in the 
early Christian writers outside tae Ca- 
non were subject to variation ard change 


second 


— partly as a result of quoting ky mem- 
cry, but partly also as a consequence 
of theological views. Dr. Wrizht has 
made a careful study of these quotations 
and has examined the motives 
which were at work in the modifications 
introduced into the dominica! sayings. 


various 


Aujsatze zur Apostelgeschichte. By Mar- 


tin Dibelius. Ed. by Heinrich 
Greeven. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, pp. 192. DM. 12.80. 


Much of the late Martin Dibelius’s 
work was devoted to the Acts of the 
Apostles, though his work on the Gospels 
Was so important it has tended to over- 
shadow everything else he did. In this 
beautifully printed volume are gathered 
eleven of his essays on Acts, ranging 
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from his style-critical study (1923) to 
his study of the speeches in Acts (1949) 
and two unpublished papers, one on 
Acts in the setting of early Christian 
literature and one on St. Paul in the 
300k of Acts. F. C. G. 


Seder R. Amram Gaon. Part I. By 
David Hedegard. Lund: Ph. Lind- 
stedts Universitetsbokhandel, pp. x! 
+ 198 + 86. Kr. 40. 


Dr. Hedegard’s edition. translation, and 
commentary on the Seder Amram Gaon 
will be welcomed by students of litur- 
gics, New ‘Testament, ancient Judaism, 
and the history of religions. The author’s 
purpose is “to make a contribution to- 
ward the fuller understanding of Jewish 
prayer as a background for the study of 
prayer in the New Testament.” He is 
quite right about this: although most 
Christian students seem unaware of it, 
the ancient Jewish synagogue service has 
more to tell us about everyday Jewish 
religion than the Mishnah or the Tal- 
mud, which are primarily legal works. 
Moreover, since the main outlines of the 
synagogue service had been fixed in pre- 
Christian times, by the first century it 
was the norm of Jewish prayer every- 
where. The importance of the present 
work is that R. Amram Gaon’s seder is 
the oldest Jewish Prayer Book in exis- 
tence. It was compiled in the ninth 
century, and is the foundation of both 
the Ashkenazic (Eastern) and Sephardic 
(Western) rites. Dr. Hedegard’s Inatro- 
duction gives a good account of Jewish 
prayer, while the translation makes clear 
the thorough dependence of the rite upon 
the Old Testament scriptures. The notes 
show the wide use of the Talmud. The 
book surely will be useful in clearing 
up the widespread modern misunder- 
standing—and misrepresentation—of an- 


cient Jewish prayer. 
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Karaite anthology: Excerpts from the 
Early Literature. Yale Judaica Se- 
ries, Vol. VII. Tr. from Arabic, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew sources with 
notes by Leon Nemoy. Yale Univ. 
Press, pp. xxvi + 412. $6.00. 


Readers not acquainted with the Kara- 
ites will derive much help from Dr, 
Nemoy’s brief article on the sect in the 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, and from 
this the beginner may proceed to the 
Introduction that stands at the head of 
the present volume. The anthology is 
the work of ‘a master. Dr. Nemoy pro- 
bably has no peer as an interpreter of 
Karaism, which, though chiefly a_ re- 
jection of Rabbanism, is, as the an- 
thology well shows, many things besides. 
Karaite literature, curious rather than 
sublime, is here presented to us in su- 
perbly rendered extracts, among them 
eight from the Liturgy. The reviewer 
regrets that he is not at liberty to 
give this admirable collection the de- 
tailed notice it deserves. W. C. K. 


Ancient Jewish Coins. By A. Reifen- 
berg. Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 2d 


ed., 1947, pp. 66 + 16 pl. 


A superbly illustrated account of an- 
cient Jewish coinage—the first volume 
in English in a quarter-century. It is 
up to date, and takes account of the 
latest finds in Palestine. Should be in 
every theological library. 


Christianity and Pagan Culture. By M. 
L. W. Laistner. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Press, pp. vit + 145. $2.50. 


This little book consists of three lec- 
tures on the development of Christian 
education in late antiquity, as well as 
an annotated translation of Chrysostom’s 
Address on Vainglory and the Richt 
Way for Parents to Bring Up Their 
Children. The first lecture gives a useful 
sketch of classical education in decline, 
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when rhetoric had supplanted philosophy 
almost entirely and philosophy, except 
for Neoplatonism, was itself largely logo- 
machy. The second lecture discusses 
catechetical instruction among Christians, 
and the third deals with the higher edu- 
cation of Christians. 

The second and third lectures contain 
much useful information along with many 
penetrating observations, but they are 
only prolegomena for the detailed study 
of Christian education. For example, 
Laistner neglects the New Testament 
catechetical patterns as discussed by P. 
Carrington, The Primitive Christian Cate- 
chism, and by E. G. Selwyn in his com- 
mentary on I Peter. He neglects the 
catechesis to be found in Justin as 
analyzed by W. Bousset, Jiidisch-christ- 
Schulbetricb in Alexandria und 
Rom, and even suggests (p. 130, n. 19) 
that Justin did not lecture at Rome, in 
the face of the plain statement in the 
Martyrdom of Justin. It would be 
worthwhile to point out not only Basil’s” 
commendation of literature but also his 
use of “scientific” works in his Homilies 
on the Hexaemeron. Laistner says (p. 
32) that he was “steeped in the wisdom 
of the pagans” but gives no examples. 
More emphasis could have been laid on 
the continuity of Christian exegesis with 
its forerunners, as in E. Hatch, The Jn- 
Greek Ideas upon the 
Church (1888), and the atti- 
tudes of the apologists could have been 
examined. 


licher 


fuence of 
Christian 


Most of these criticisms can be an- 
swered on the ground of the limitations 
of popular lectures. The title, however, 
should have been “Christian and Pagan 
Education.” R. M. G. 


Empedokles: Antike Gestalt und Ro- 
mantische Neuschépfung. By Walther 
Kranz. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949, 
PP. 393. 


This is a beautiful book, meant for 
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sheer intellectual delight! It is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and contains a 
fine introduction (104 pp.) on the life 
and thought of Empedocles of Akragas, 
his life by Diogenes Laertes, and a 
translation of the remaining fragments 
of his works, arranged in a wholly new 
and different order from that of Diels 
(in his Fragmente der Vorsokratiker), 
upon the theory that the fragments form 
a recoverable pattern. Then follows an 
essay on the Romantic poet Hodlderlin 
and his concept of Empedocles, the 
various recensions of his Death of Em- 
pedocles and Empedocles on Actna; fi- 
nally a full body of notes, and a good 


index. The materials in this book are 
sufficient for a thorough understanding 
of the relations between ancient Greek 


thought and 18-19th century classicism. 
F. G. 


Rimische Religionsgeschichte. By Franz 
Altheim. Bd. I. Mainz: Verlag fiir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft. 1951, pp. 
325. 

This is a very beautifully printed large 
8vo edition of Professor Altheim’s al- 
ready well-known and most valuable 
history of Roman religion. The first 
edition appeared in the little series of 


invaluable texts, Sammlung 
(Vol. I, 1931; II, 1932; III, 1933). 
Then in 1938 appeared the. excellent 


English translation by Harold Mattingly 
—with considerable rearrangement and 
revision of the contents. Now a new 
edition of the German has appeared, 
with still further rearrangement and re- 
vision and additional notes, bringing the 
work up to date. The present volume 
covers approximately Bks. I-III of the 


English translation (317 of its 472 
pages). If Vol. II is similar in size, 


as we naturally expect, it should contain 
a considerable enlargement of the ma- 
terial in the older editions. In other 
words, the Augustan Age and the Em- 
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pire will receive still fuller treatment. 
The merits of Altheim’s work are well- 
known: his careful coordination of arche- 
ological research with the investigation 
of the literary remains, the brilliant use 
made of philological researches, esp. in 
the old Italian dialects cognate with 
Latin. the fuller recognition of the im- 
portance of Etruscan religion and _ its 
influence upon Roman, the place accorded 
to the Greek influence, the steady line 
of continuity drawn from ancient Italian 
religion to later Roman (country to 
city). and the sharp disavowal of some 
of the theories that have hitherto held 
the field—e.g. Wissowa’s theory of the 
di indigetes. It is a decided advantage 
to students everywhere to have available 
once more this already famous work in 
a field where only the consummate ex- 


F. Cc. G. 


Opuscula Selecta. Vol. 11. By Martin P. 
Nilsson. Lund: Gleerup, pp. vi + 
456-1083. 


Sw. Cr. 55. 

The first 30 
volume of Professor 
essays deal with Greek religion, the re- 
mainder with archeology. There are im- 


second 
collected 


pages of this 
Nilsson’s 


portant papers on early Orphism, on the 
Eleusinian deities, and on Father Zeus— 
to single out only three—which no one 
interested in the history of religion should 
overlook. I only wish that the author’s 
already-famous Letters to Professor Nock 
had been included in the volume; so im- 
portant are they that there is already 
an Italian edition of the first one. 
<.. 


Oktavian und das Testament Caesars. 
By Walter Schmitthenner. (Zete- 
mata: Monographien zur Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, no. 4.) Mu- 
nich: Beck, pp. iv + 95. DM 9. 


A study 
Octavian’s 


of the obscure details of 
adoption and succession to 
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Divus Julius—which some think was 
purposely kept in obscurity by those who 
benefited by it. 


Christianity Past and Present. By Basil 
Willey. Cambridge Univ. Press, pp. 
vii + 150. $2.00. 


These are seven lectures delivered by 
Professor Willey in the University of 
Cambridge at the invitation of the Fac- 
ulty Board of Divinity. They are a kind 
of apologia for Christianity, valuable 
primarily because they come from a lay- 
man, and also because of their great 
distinction of style, as becomes an Eng- 
lish professor. ‘The approach is_histori- 
cal. and each age in the history of Chris- 
tianity is reviewed in an effort to sl 
how Christian thought has come to terms 
with the intellectual climate of successive 
Perhaps the most interesting 
are those that treat of Deism 
“honest doubters” 
In a final chapter 


periods. 
lectures 
and of the 
nineteenth century. 
Professor Willey seeks a middle position 
Coleridge and Kierkegaard 

the expression of his own faith as it 
confronts the modern world. “Christian 
saintliness is the best evidence of Chris- 
tianity, and the only real proselyt 
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between 


power.” 


The Emperor Constantine: A Chronicle. 
By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harper, pp. 
I9I. $2.50. 


It is only a symbolic legend that 
makes Constantine’s mother Helena _ the 
daughter of the British prince who has 
degenerated in popular memory into Old 
King Cole. But one need not doubt it 
at Colchester; and it led to the happy 
result that Dorothy Sayers’ chronicle- 
play was produced last year as Col 
chester’s share in the Festival of Br- 
tain. To the surprise of many, specta 
tors found the theology as well as the 


history exciting; the reason becomes cleat 
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to readers as well, with the publication 
of the play. 

This is a chronicle-play in the grand 
manner. and I think wholly successful. 
The tangled imperial history of the time 
is made as clear as is the theological 
issue of Arianism—as the Preface notes, 
history is slightly compressed, but not 
distorted. The few helpful anachronisms 
(such as a reference to the Christian 
Fra in 323 A.D.) make the general 
movement of events plainer. Numerous 
characters are neatly sketched, and Con- 
stantine is admirably presented as he 
may well have been, which is the best 
that historians can do with him. Nor 
is detective interest absent; the mur- 
der of Crispus is still as great a mystery 
as it was at the time. and Miss Sayers 
presents a possible and convincing so- 
lution. Emotionally it is the climax of 
the play, even more than the vivid 
battle of the Council of Nicaea that 
precedes it: Constantine who started as 
a somewhat priggish young Roman has 
become Christ’s Emperor, somewhat too 
cleverly proclaiming the faith of the 
Church in the Consubstantial Son. and 
now when tricked into the murder of 
his own child realizes at last that only 
the Blood of God can wash away his 
sins. There is an uproarious interlude in 
the barber-shop row about religion and 
politics on the eve of Nicaea, and a 
solemn climax in the Epilogue when, 
with the shades of his ambiguous past 
about him, “the servant of God. Con- 
stantine”, is at last baptized in the 
Name of the Trinity. 

Altogether °a great achievement on a 
dificult theme—and not without present 
interest. since the Church not only still 
confesses the Nicene faith, but still to 
some extent wears the burdensome crown 
of gold which, in Miss Sayers’ phrase, 
Constantine gave her. May one hope 
that some American group will find it 
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possible to give the play an adequate 
production in this country? E. R. H. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s Lectures on the 
Christian Sacraments: the Procate- 
chesis and the Five Mystagogical 
Catacheses. Ed. by Frank Leslie 
Cross. Macmillan, pp. xli + 83. 
$2.50. 

St. Ambrose On the Sacraments and the 
Mysteries. Tr. by T. Thompson. Ed. 
with Int. and Notes by J. H. Sraw- 
ley. Macmillan, pp. 157. $2.25. 


The first title above is No. §1 in the 
valuable Texts for Students series pub- 
lished by S.P.C.K. The edition was pre- 
pared both because of the intrinsic value 
of the work and because of its bearing 
on current liturgical discussions. Dr. 
Cross has provided an introduction with 
bibliography and has prepared the Greek 
text. Following the text there is an 
English translation by R. W. Church 
which first appeared in the old Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 

Dr. Srawley’s introduction to the sec- 
ond discusses the authorship of the 
works and includes essays on the liturgy 
at Milan, the eucharistic doctrine of 
Ambrose, and St. Ambrose on the Mysti- 
cal Interpretation of Scripture. The 
English translation follows. There is a 
list of the editions of the works, a 
bibliography and _ indices. 


Ye Are the Body: A Peoples’ History 
of the Church. By Bonnell Spencer. 
West Park, N. Y.: Holy Cross 
Press, pp. xiii + 378. $4.00. 


The importance of history for the 
understanding of the Church in the 
Anglican Communion led the author to 
prepare this volume, primarily as a text 
for high school classes and for the gen- 
eral reader. The review outlines and 
charts, as well as the general organiza- 
tion, render the book useful as a text 
and review volume. On the other hand, 
there are errors of fact and judgments 
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which are at least questionable. The 
writer docs in fact disavow the status 
of professional historian; one wishes he 
were a person of more catholic sympa- 
thies—the attempt to make an “inside” 
judgment on the Crusades, for example, 
contrasts with the “outside” judgments 
on the Reformation. 


The Ancient Canons and an Interpre- 
tation of the Word ‘Discipline’ in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee on 
Discipline of the American Church 
Union and the Clerical Union, 1952. 


‘Under this cumbersome title, the 
American Church Union has produced 
a most valuable booklet on Canon Law. 
It is a part of our heritage which we 
are in constant danger of neglecting, 
and every parish priest ought to study 
this pamphlet. It is rich in the citation 
of cases, and a most careful and com- 
prehensive bibliography is appended. 

c. 


God in Patristic Thought. By G. L. 
Prestige. London: S.P.C.K., pp. 


xxxiv + 318. 21s. 


The author of Fathers and Heretics 
published this work first in 1936. In 
this second edition he has modified some 
of his judgments and corrected a num- 
ber of false ascriptions of authorship to 
certain documents. 


Christian Egypt: Church and People. By 
Edward Rochie Hardy. Oxford Univ. 
Press. pp. viii + 241. $3.50. 


‘The theme of these Paddock Lectures 


of 1950 is Egyptian Christianity, in 
terms of developing tensions between 
Greek and Copt, Orthodoxy and na- 
tionalism, from the time of Clement and 
Origen, through the controversies and 
councils, the great patriarchs and _hier- 
archical rivalries of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, to the division between the 


Chalcedonian Christology and the Coptic 
Monophysite Church expressive of Egyp. } 
tian nativism, and to the engulfing of 
Egyptian Christianity by the hosts of 
Islam a few years after the death of 
Mohammed. Those who know Prof. Hardy 
need not be told that this is an erudite 
as well as a thoroughly readable book; 
to others its erudition will presumably 
be evident in direct proportion to their 
general knowledge of the field. 
P. V. N. 


The Eucharistic Year. By Harold Riley, 
Macmillan, pp. 397. $3.75. 


Mr. Riley’s book is a devotional com- 
mentary on the propers of the Eucharist, 
both the Collects, Epistles and Gospels 
of the English Prayer Book and the 
traditional psalmody of Introits. Grad- 
uals, etc., of the Western Church. In 
addition to the English propers, come 
ments are given for the two first masses 
of Christmas, the rites of Holy Satur- 
day, and the feasts of Corpus Christi 
and the Assumption. 

The commentary is for the most part 
a paraphrase, solidly Catholic in con 
tent (but by no means Romanizing in 
tendency). Historical information is given 
only when necessary to explain the 
choice of formularies—much of it drawn 
from Schuster’s The Sacramentary. The 
psalmody is given a Christian interpre 
tation in the best tradition of mystical 
exegesis, but it is not far-fetched. Mr. 
Riley points out that the best use of 
the book is in one’s personal preparation 
before the Eucharist, and not within the 
course of the Eucharistic celebration it- 
self. Both clergy and laity will find 
this manual very helpful, whatever their 
particular theological bias. For Mr. 
Riley has succeeded in keeping his 
thoughts close to the Biblical faith and 
the historic Creeds of the Church 
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